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Has the Membership of the R. E. A. a 
Responsibility? | 






fai] CERTAIN INSTITUTION in a wide-awake city took a poll 

EY A, ¥A of its executives regarding continuing subscriptions to maga- 

7534 zines. It was necessary to cut the budget for magazines. Noth- 
ing new these days, is it? 












These executives voted that no matter what cuts were made, Religious 
Education must be kept. Why? “This journal is essential to our work.” 


It was found that one copy of this journal was being used in turn by 
five executives; and that the files of the journal for the last four years were 
being used by executives in other concerns. Fully twenty-five people 
are using this one membership. ; 


A professor in an Eastern institution of learning, when asked whether 
the journal is meeting the need it should, answered, “‘It certainly is! It 
is a professional journal, necessarily somewhat heavy reading. But for 
professional leaders no other medium classes with it. It is indispensable.” 


A person of wide leadership contacts and responsibility was asked, 
“Why do you prize Religious Education?” “When reading the journal,” 
he answered, “I feel that I am on the frontiers. I find in it the material 
long before it gets into books. New thinkers are constantly appearing on 
its pages. The freshness and the up-tothe-minuteness appeal to me 
greatly.” 


Those of you who are finding this journal a help in thinking through 
character-religious development have a certain responsibility which per- 
haps you have not always been conscious of—the responsibility as a mem- 
ber of this movement to tell a friend about it and show him the value of 
membership. This is your opportunity to help. Why not take advantage 
of it? The movement needs your help to extend its efforts, particularly 
in such a time as this when people are beginning to realize as never before 
the importance of sound character in the life of our country. 
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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


College Objectives 
RESIDENT MORGAN’S § article, 
“The Economic Basis of Idealism,” 

while presented locally to his own col- 
lege at Commencement time, is worthy 
of study by all concerned in the objec- 
tives of colleges and universities. An- 
other striking discussion of the same 
problem is presented by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
his discussion of “Educated Americans.” 
Both of these articles appear in this 
issue. 

For what outcomes in student develop- 
ment should college authorities accept 
responsibility? Can and should the col- 
lege (as President Morgan suggests) be 
responsible through her graduates for 
the conservation and enhancement of so- 
ciety’s ideal standards whether in eco- 
nomics or other phases of life? 

Both President Morgan and Commis- 
sioner Cooper agree that the great real- 
ity in life is found in living great ideals 
in practical affairs, in economic and 
other relations. President Morgan sees 
clearly that “great ideals” are achieved 
only at a great price, and are “most ef- 
fective when the price has been paid in 
advance, when the resources are turned 
into reserves and not consumed by cur- 
rent wants.” 

Both writers declare that the central 
objective of the college is the discovery 
and espousal by the student of great 
ideals—for economics, for patriotism 
and our civic life, for international re- 
lations, and so forth. 


Can we hope to have as the motif of 
the entire faculty that of developing stu- 
dents who champion such ideals as will 
conserve and enhance genuine reality in 
living? If this is the basic objective of 
the college what kind of persons does 
this require for college staffs? What 
about the professor who asserts that he 
has no responsibilty for the character of 
his students; that his job is an intellec- 
tual job? And what changes must 
graduate schools make in their training 
of future college and university teach- 
ers?—J. M. Artman. 


“Whither the Church?” 
b bes QUESTION “Whither the 

Church?” on the first page of Re- 
ligious Education for November chal- 
lenged my thinking and helped me to 
clarify some ideas along this line. For 
the past two years I have been doing 
Y. W. C. A. work and have had a chance 
to look at the church from the outside, 
and especially through the eyes of alert 
business girls. If only ministers, such 
as you mentioned, knew what an oppor- 
tunity the church did have in giving 
girls such as the ones I contact and 
young people in general the way of life 
they seek, I am sure he wouldn’t wonder 
what the job of the church was. 

That the church has a very definite 
objective today is quite evident to those 
of us who are working with young peo- 
ple, and that objective is showing people 
Jesus’ way of life. The method to 
be used is religious education; the test 
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a community of love, not hate, greed, and 
suspicion; and incidentally an alive 
church. 

To be more specific; I heard a sermon 
the other day based on the text, “Why 
stand ye here gazing up into heaven?” 
The setting of these words is familiar: 
Jesus has just been taken out of sight 
and His disciples and followers are still 
gazing after Him. He has been trans- 
figured before them and they are still 
illumined by the glory of His presence. 
As the preacher developed his idea, he 
made it quite clear that today, quite as 
much as when this event took place, we, 
like the disciples, needed to be brought 
back to earth, so to speak, by a ques- 
tion. The need to be “brought back to 
earth!” I wonder if we don’t stay “on 
earth” a bit too much in these pressing 
and insecure times? I wonder if the 
church’s job is not to give us the vision 
of Jesus, a vision that will be indelibly 
stamped on our very souls so that as we 
turn to earth we may live as He did? 
The vision that is needed does not come 
through creeds or formal statements of 
theology, but through a living reality in 
the souls of men. My work is with busi- 
ness girls between the ages of twenty 
and thirty and there comes again and 
again from these groups the fact that 
the point at which the church is failing 
them is the lack of practical religion in 
its life and teachings. These girls don’t 
want creeds, at least not those in which 
they cannot intellectually as well as emo- 
tionally believe. They acknowledge 
Jesus, but many of them have not felt 
the power of Him in their own lives; in 
other words, they have not had a vision 
of Him. They are practical and they 
want to know how His principles can be 
carried out in the situations of the mod- 
ern world with which they are faced. 

Again I say, here lies the job of the 
church, a job that is unique, a job that 
the church alone can do. 

As to the method,—religious education 
has gone a long way in giving the 
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church ways; it only remains for the 
church to recognize and utilize these 
tools that are already at hand. 


For the test,—a community, a nation, 
a world where “all may live their lives 
in comfort, unafraid; where justice 
rules, where vice and poverty shall 
cease to fester, where success shall be 
founded on service, where order shall 
not rest on force but on love. A na- 
tion where barriers are broken down, 
where there are no class antagonisms, 
national hatreds, race prejudices and 
religious intolerances. A warless world 
where nation shall not raise sword 
against nation,” and a church full and 
alive because there people find the source 
of help in Christian living —Kathleen C. 
Painter. 





The Challenge of Unemploy- 
ment 


NEMPLOYMENT: A Discussion 

Outline, by Harrison S. Elliott, 
Erdman Harris, Nellie M. Day, and 
James Myers, published by Association 
Press, lies before me. The pamphlet 
of forty-four pages opens with a quota- 
tion from Mr. Raymond Fosdick which 
succinctly describes, or, to be more exact, 
defines the problem which our depres- 
sion with its attendant unemployment 
is producing. There follows specific 
counsel on how groups can enlighten 
themselves on the situation, gain insight 
into the complexity of the circumstances 
in which the issues are now imbedded, 
and secure helpful suggestions from the 
use of bibliographies, persons, and insti- 
tutions. The bibliographies appear after 
each section. 

The pamphlet has released some ques- 
tions in my mind. What place in its 
program of religious education should 
the average church or temple give to 
the question of ethics in the economic 
situation? What place should the 
school and college program give to this 
same question? What place should the 
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thinking family accord to it? 

We know, of course, that churches 
and temples by the thousands are strug- 
gling against great odds to keep them- 
selves financially alive, and have been 
forced by this very struggle to curtail 
program rather than to expand. This 
very fact makes selection of emphasis 
all the more necessary. What shall the 
emphasis be? What attention should be 
given to “unemployment” and its con- 
ditioning circumstances? 

One church this year is being led by 
the pastor to give much attention to 
an appreciation of a series of well- 
known novelists. If time and energy 
make selection necessary, which should 
have precedence—the appreciation of 
literature or the saving of society from 
unemployment ? 

Unemployment, which brings with it 
hunger, physical emaciation, disease, 
and worse—broken morale on the part 
of hundreds of thousands,—is stalking 
the earth. We seem to be in the grip 
of some monster devil. Most people are 
unable, in the depth of tragedy, to ana- 
lyze the circumstances of their trouble. 
Is it not apparent, however, that an ob- 
ligation rests upon every one who has 
food and shelter not only to succor those 
who have not, but even more to think 
to the bottom of this mixup in our mo- 
tives and make decisions that will cause 
us to live more amicably together? 

From all sides comes information that 
we not only have plenty but “have the 
resources, equipment, and technical abil- 
ity to smother the population with an 
avalanche of necessities and luxuries, 
such as no Utopian dreamer in his 
busiest slumbers ever dreamed. The only 
reason the engineers do not do this is 
because they are obstructed by the eco- 
nomic machine.” 

The devil, then, of this unemployment 
situation is a creature of human devis- 
ing. The only way, it would seem, to 
conquer such a devil is to experience 
conversion, a change of heart and mind 
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about what is good for us, and organize 
our economic process to serve the higher 
values which we can choose. This will 
require study, thought, and decisions 
based upon the keenest insights. Organ- 
ized religion seems to have a plain cali 
to duty. Religion speaks when human 
values are at stake. Religious educa- 
tion programs, therefore, whether Jew- 
ish, Catholic or Protestant, in these 
years of crisis, will be tested by their ef- 
fectiveness in developing attitudes which 
spiritualize our economic principles. It 
would seem, then, that courses of study 
which best help in attaining this high 
goal should become best sellers to the 
churches. The pamphlet, Unemploy- 
ment: A Discussion Outline, and any 
others that assist in the high endeavor 
of selecting a more adequate way in the 
economic process, should be given major 
attention. 

This particular outline has much to 
commend it. Its questions and _ biblio- 
graphies leave the learning group to 
their own devices in gathering data and 
making choices, but show how to get 
the data and the kind of serious study 
to give to the situation. 

A group that is really serious in its 
study will search many sources. The 
Pope’s Encyclical, “Reconstructing the 
Social Order,” is a succinct statement 
of the Catholic church’s position regard- 
ing this international crisis. The bul- 
letins and pronouncements of the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis are pertin- 
ent and enlightening. 

The important matter now is that cer- 
tain social attitudes demand reconstruc- 
tion. The churches of our country are 
so placed in every community and 
neighborhood that they can influence 
the whole people. The schools are also 
among all the people. A united front 
in this, the dominant question of the 
time, can save society’s better self and 
in the process recreate the churches and 
schools.—J. M. Artman. 
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World Alliance for International 
Friendship 


HE WORLD ALLIANCE for In- 
ternational Friendship through the 
Churches, in its Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing and Good Will Congress, held in 
Chicago November 10, 11, and 12, 1931, 
discussed “Disarmament, Peace and 
Prosperity.” Speakers who have vital 
convictions regarding the necessity of 
developing peace as a national policy 
as over against war as a policy present- 
ed the question in the light of current 
circumstances and conditions. Ad- 
dresses, which will appear in a printed 
report, were given by such leaders as 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Canon T. Rog- 
ers, Robert Moton, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Rev. Frederick B. Fisher, Ma- 
jor-General John F. O’Ryan, Hon. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Hon. Thomas J. Walsh, 
Pres. Glenn Frank, Dr. Henry Clayton 
Morrison, Justice Florence E. Allen, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and His Excel- 
lency Herr Friedrich Wilhelm von Pritt- 
witz und Gaffron. 
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The World Alliance plans to carry on 
meetings throughout the year in some 
280 centers in the United States. The 
Alliance, as explained by the President, 
Mr. Fred B. Smith, is frankly an agency 
of propaganda. As such it does certain 
very definite things to awaken the mind 
of America to its peace opportunities 
and obligations. 


The Alliance is doing a work of great 
moment and doing it effectively. Its 
success is in no small measure due to the 
fact that it consciously selects the one 
field of propaganda and sticks to that 
field. 


More than propaganda is necessary, 
however, in an all-round program of de- 
veloping peace mores. Other agencies 
equipped to do it should supplement the 
splendid work of the Alliance with long 
time educational procedures. Peace is 


gained through study, deeper and deeper 


-hospitality. 
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knowledge, the perspective of attempts 
at living by the many races and peoples, 
some understanding of the efforts at 
using the laws of the nation to develop 
international control—in short, any one 
person or group needs to work for years 
to develop real foundations for the 
thought and heart patterns of peace. 
Can the splendid work of the Alliance 
be supplemented in church and school 
and college by persistent programs of 
education? Some real work is being 
done. Much more is needed to give per- 
manent support to intelligent peace. 





The Ecumenical Conference 

IVE HUNDRED representatives of 

world-wide Methodism gathered in 
Atlanta in October. The delegates rep- 
resented twenty-three different bodies of 
Methodists. For ten days Methodist 
leaders from all parts of the world de- 
voted their attention to four great 
topics: personal religion, church life, the 
Christian social order, and certain wider 
human relationships. The evening ses- 
sions were held in the City Auditorium, 
which was crowded to the doors. Among 
the speakers wére Prof. William Mc- 
Dougall of Duke University, Prof. 
Charles Felton Scott of Yale, who dis- 
cussed “Religion and Science,” Gypsy 
Smith, who described the power of 
the Gospel as he saw it manifest- 
ing itself in all parts of the world, the 
Hon. N. W. Rowell, former premier of 
Canada, who discussed the church and 
international relations, and John R. Mott, 
who outlined the wider missionary task. 
Impressive was the presentation on Fri- 
day night of the musical and dramatic 
spectacle, “Heaven-Bound,” by five hun- 
dred Negroes of Atlanta. 

The Methodists of Atlanta and the en- 
tire city showed the traditional southern 
Race distinctions were not 
recognized ; there was no segregation of 
colored delegates. A colored bishop was 
the presiding officer at one of the gen- 
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eral meetings of the Conference, and the 
colored representatives entered freely in- 
to the discussions. As might be expect- 
ed the delegates representing the Eastern 
Section gave certain emphases not al- 
ways fully appreciated by those of the 
Western Section, and the Western dele- 
gates sometimes presented points of view 
which appeared somewhat foreign to the 
thought of the men representing the 
Eastern Section. Nevertheless there was 
full and cordial agreement on funda- 
mental issues. The reports coming from 
the four groups in every case expressed 
the practically unanimous sentiment of 
the group. The fundamental importance 
of personal religion was universally rec- 
ognized. It was significant, however, 
that the loudest and most prolonged ap- 
plause was given to speakers dealing 
with one or the other of four subjects :— 
Prohibition, Disarmament and Interna- 
tional Peace, Economic and Industrial 
Reconstruction, and Church Union. One 
or two British representatives were 
somewhat unfortunate in their remarks 
to reporters outside of the Conference 
regarding prohibition, and thus received 
considerable publicity, but the Confer- 
ence itself was unanimous in a strong 
expression in favor of prohibition. The 
subject of Peace, Disarmament, and In- 
ternational Comity received frequent 
consideration, the Canadian and British 
delegates being just as outspoken as the 
United States. Indeed, it was one of the 
British delegates who deplored the fact 
that the resolutions did not go far 
enough in their demand, which was 
clearly implied, for a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles, especially on the 
point touching the responsibility for the 
great war. All appeared to be agreed 
that the church has a very definite and 
far-reaching responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of a Christian social order. The 
enthusiastic desire for Methodist union 
in the United States found frequent ex- 
pression. Canadian speakers empha- 
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sized their satisfaction with the union 
movement resulting in the United 
Church of Canada, and the British 
speakers all looked forward with great 
hope to the forthcoming merger of all 
English Methodism. ‘Undoubtedly the 
Conference will hasten the movement to- 
ward a union of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 


Two actions approved by the Confer- 
ence should receive special mention: the 
establishment of a Continuation Coun- 
cil, consisting of about seventy persons 
who are expected to meet annually for 
the consideration of matters of vital in- 
terest to world-wide Methodism, and the 
formation of a committee representing 
the Methodist press for the purpose of 
disseminating and exchanging informa- 
tion that will prove of interest to Metho- 
dism throughout the world. Those who 
had been present at other Ecumenical 
Conferences seemed to be agreed that the 
sixth was the best of all and that the in- 
spiration and impetus proceeding from 
it will be felt in weiid-wide Methodism 
during the coming years.—Frederick Carl 
Eiselen. 





The Voice of Our Members 


HE Religious Education Associa- 

tion has, throughout its history, 
served as a clearing house for the prom- 
ising leads concerning the development 
of character, whether through the initi- 
ative of the individual or the influence 
and efforts of the family, the church, the 
school and college, the community, and 
other agencies. Its speakers and writers 
have been and are expected to give 
their best in their search for insight in 
developing more adequate character; 
and, in the interest of further testing 
their position or findings, to court the 
keenest criticism of their efforts by their 
companions in the common cause. 


It will help the common cause if more 
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of our members will exercise this part 
of their responsibility by constructively 
evaluating and even criticising the ef- 
forts of those whose articles appear in 
our journal. Such co-operation in 
furthering the common cause is one of 
the most time-honored principles of the 
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R. E. A. The Editorial Committee in- 
vites you to send in your suggestions— 
additional evidence not noted by the 
writer; points of view quite opposed; 
analysis of a different kind; or corrobo- 
ration of the writer’s findings. 

Let us have your suggestions. 





ay 


F WE can educate the youth who are interested in religion 

to see that Christianity means a socially just social order, we 

will have done more than all the sawdust trail evangelists 
have done in a hundred years——Alva W. Taylor. 


























Is Character Education a Function of the 
Federal Government? 
Grorce A. Cor 


HE just-issued report of the Presi- 

dent’s National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education has definite and impor- 
tant significance for the present nation- 
wide movement for character education 
in the public schools. For basic problems 
that concern the ideals of living, and 
the ethical aspects of citizenship, are 
intertwined with the conditions, disap- 
proved by the committee, under which 
the various states now receive federal 
subsidies in aid of this or that sort of 
teaching. Federal gifts for these pur- 
poses are conditional gifts. The state 
must match the gift out of its own funds; 
or, the fund must be used for a specific 
purpose, as in the promotion of agricul- 
ture (which includes the promotion of a 
higher type of rural life); or, the plan 
(as in vocational education), though it 
is initiated by the state, must be approved 
by a federal board. Thus, the power of 
the purse becomes pressure toward one or 
another objective or method in the 
schools. The state may, of course, de- 
cline the gift, but there is a financial tax- 
payers’ motive for accepting it, and with 
it the obligation of guiding some form or 
branch of schooling according to a federal 
conception of it. In addition to federal 
concern for education in the states, the 
government at Washington has sole au- 
thority for public schools in the District 
of Columbia, our territories, our depen- 
dencies, and the Indian reservations. “It 


is clear,” says the report of the Advisory | 


Committee, “that there is not a single 
aspect of education which is not a con- 
cern of some branch of the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

In the entire literature of character 
education there is no study, as far as I 
have learned, of the activities of the 
federal government in this field, nor even 


of the federal function theoretically con- 
sidered. The government itself has not 
had a general policy with regard to the 
matter, but only special policies with 
respect to illiteracy, agriculture, vocation- 
al training, military training, and so on, 
each of which has an unspecified and 
sometimes unconscious bearing upon char- 
acter education. The following para- 
graphs attempt to disentangle some of 
the main factors in the situation, and to 
define some issues that, already tacitly 
present, need to be made explicit. 


The Traditional Theory: Control by the 
Various States 


Education within a state is a function 
of the state, not of the federal power. 
This is an axiom of our political phi- 
losophy. Authority to each is not com- 
mitted to the federal government by the 
Constitution ; therefore it is reserved to 
the several states and to the people. The 
constitutions of these states, one after an- 
other, not only assume this authority, but 
also, in specific terms, make education a 
fundamental and mandatory function. 
Departments of education, and taxation 
for schools, are just as basic in the life 
of the state as legislatures, courts, police 
departments, and taxation therefor. The- 
oretically the federal government would 


‘be as much out of its sphere if it insinu- 


ated itself into the public schools as it 
would be if it maintained a lobby to influ- 
ence a state legislature. Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, bluntly 
declares that “the nature of the Federal 
Union . . . makes it constitutionally im- 
possible for the federal government 
itself to engage in education except in 
such cases as trdining officers for its 
army and navy, educating the wards of 
the government, such as the Indians and 
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the natives of Alaska, and assisting 
through the district government [the 
District of Columbia] in the educational 
program of the capital city.’” 


But Character Education Is Influenced by 
Federal Grants to the State 


No educator who observes exhibits by 
“4 H Clubs” at agricultural fairs and 
live-stock shows can have any ground for 
doubt that the federal government is pro- 
moting genuine character education of a 
particular type through subsidies for edu- 
cation in agriculture. The state does the 
teaching, but inspiration and guidance 
are received from Washington. In this 
instance the effect upon the character of 
boys and of girls is obviously good, 
thrillingly good. For here we see them 
eagerly engaged in projects for the en- 
richment of home life and for putting 
high meaning into rural occupations. 

The main reason for pointing this out 
is to illustrate the principle that specific 
effects upon character flow from a policy 
that is officially classified under some 
other rubric. Promoting agriculture here 
includes promoting a specific change in 
the character of boys and girls. Similarly, 
the campaign against illiteracy is a cam- 
paign for one or another citizenship value 
in literacy. The official plan may specify 
that reading and writing are to be taught, 
saying nothing about the rest, but we 
know that this is the outside rather than 
the inside of the matter. But, now, citi- 
zenship is not something that is single, 
unvarying, self-defining. There are vari- 
ous, sometimes opposed, civic ideals, one 
of which rather than another goes into 
the campaign for literacy with every 
teacher, every method. 

The federal government makes grants 
for vocational education. But what is a 
vocation? Is one’s calling definable in the 
terms of particular skills, or, does a just 
definition require also some indication of 
the life values, individual and social, that 


1. Annual Report, 1930. 
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these skills can or do promote? In fact, 
whatever be our definition of vocations 
in general or of particular vocations, each 
has some inescapable relation to individ- 
ual and social values. We simply cannot 
train anybody for a vocation without af- 
fecting his ideas or his sentiments with 
regard to them. That is, moral values of 
some specific type are included. Patron- 
age of vocational education by the federal 
government here again mixes federal in- 
fluence with state influence in character 
education. 


Federal support of the teaching of mil- 
itary science and tactics has a parallel 
aspect. This teaching does not, and can- 
not, stop with a catalog of facts called 
science plus a set of skills in marching, 
shootirig, and so on. Meanings, uses, na- 
tional policies, the feelings of a citizen, 
final values and loyalties—toward these 
there is an inevitable slant. At least 
a slant; in practice, more than this, espe- 
cially in recent practice. In a later sec- 
tion I shall show that the promotion of 
military instruction by the federal gov- 
ernment at the present time carries with 
it a conscious policy of promoting a 
particular type of character in citizens. 


Influence of the World War Upon Fed- 
eral Educational Policies 


In 1917 President Wilson requested 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce 
and head of the Food Administration, 
and Mr. Claxton, then Commissioner of 
Education, “to organize the proper agen- 
cies for the preparation and distribution 
of suitable lessons [on community and 
national life] for the elementary grades 
and for the high-school classes.” The 
request was heeded, the lessons were pre- 
pared, and they were printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as documents of 
the “Bureau of Education in Cooperation 
with the United States Food Adminis- 
tration.” Three volumes, of 264 pages 
each, covering the high school and the in- 
termediate grades of the elementary 
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school, were issued in 1918 under the 
title, “Lessons in Community and Na- 
tional Life.’” 


What, now, did our government at 
Washington undertake to teach by means 
of these textbooks? The preface of each 
is a plea addressed by the President to 
school officers. The immediate occasion 
was the need of wise economy in the 
use of food because of the War, but the 
President went on to say that his plea 
was not for “a temporary enlargement of 
the school program appropriate merely 
to the period of the War. It is a plea 
for a realization in public education of the 
new emphasis which the War has given 
to the ideals of democracy and to the 
broader conceptions of national life.” 


The texts, in fact, go far beyond prob- 
lems that concern the management of re- 
sources in time of war. Indeed, a strik- 
ingly broad exposition is given of 
conservation in general; of the signifi- 
cance of inventions and of machine 
industry; of forms of government, laws, 
and customs; of current modes of busi- 
ness organization; of some population 


‘ problems; and of the position of the 


worker in a wage system. The whole 
constitutes an endeavor by the federal 
government to promote a type of national- 
ism through education within the states. 
Here, then, what is implicit in educa- 
tional grants to states becomes explicit ; 
the federal government at last engages 
openly in character education. 


This was, of course, a hasty move. 
Our present chief executive probably, his 
Secretary of the Interior certainly, what- 
ever view of citizenship either of them 
holds, does not approve this form of 
federal activity. The textbooks them- 
selves have apparently become little 
more than curiosities of our War 
history. Nevertheless, the incident is re- 
vealing. 


2. For sale, each series (A, B, and C), at 15 
ote Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, lo ° 
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It is an outward sign that the sentiment 
of nationalism that swept the country 
during and immediately after the War 
has a natural tendency, here naively man- 
ifested, to shift the. constitutional boun- 
daries of our school system. What is 
most significant in this shifting, or ten- 
dency to shift, is the change in the con- 
tent and method of character education 
that goes with the altered initiative. The 
whole concept of “the good citizen” and 
of “the good man” is involved. Let those 
recall who can the “deportation delirium” 
of 1917, as it was called by Louis F. Post, 
who had official, inside knowledge of the 
facts: the semi-frenzy of “Americaniza- 
tion,” which endeavored to make immi- 
grants good by psychic violence; the sud- 
den alarm over the extent of illiteracy 
in the country at large and of low I.Q.’s 
among our soldiers ; the torturing of con- 
scientious objectors during the War, and 
the heresy-hunt for them after the War; 
the suppression of civil liberties, which 
has continued to the present day. All 
these are symptoms of the same anxiety 
that began to call aloud for education 
that should mold character for national 
ends. 

In short, a movement for nationalism 
in education was upon us; we were actu- 
ally in danger of being swept into the 
same educational philosophy that con- 
trolled the schools of the German Empire 
before 1914. Here the pupil was habitu- 
ated to the assumption that the will of 
the sovereign is ethically right, an ulti- 
mate determinant of duty for the citizen, 
and in fact an obligation of religion. 
We have not been swept into this phi- 
losophy and we shall not be. Nevertheless, 
the post-War developments in public edu- 
cation in this country, and the significance 
of the Report of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, cannot be fully understood without 
taking account of the growth of national- 
istic sentiment since the outbreak of the 
World War. 

This sentiment emphasized a supposed 
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national distinctiveness (without defining 
it), and it even tended toward an un- 
practical, as well as unethical, national 
isolationism ; it emphasized national unity, 
not now as against “states’ rights,” but 
as against social and economic divisive- 
ness (though the causes of our internal 
strains were ignored); and it assumed 
that armaments and readiness for fight- 
ing (euphemistically called “national 
defense”) are a normal part of national 
life. The pressure upon education has 
been that of militaristic nationalism. 


One aspect of this pressure came into 
bold relief in a speech made by the Sec- 
retary of War in 1922 before a “Confer- 
ence on Training for Citizenship and 
National Defense”—a conference called 
by himself. “The War Department,” he 
said, “finds itself in a peculiar di- 
lemma. 


“While the federal government is re- 
sponsible for national defense, for the 
raising and maintenance of armies and a 
navy, the physical, moral, and mental 
education of our youth is reserved to the 
states and to the people. The Federal Gov- 
ernment finds itself with a large responsi- 
bility, but with no jurisdiction over the 
fundamental factors upon which success 
ultimately depends.” The points to be 
noted here are two: First, this military 
man links together military training and 
“physical, moral, and mental education” 
in a single concept of desirable but ob- 
structed national policy; second, his de- 
partment has gone around this obstruc- 
tion by inducing local educational bodies 
voluntarily to adopt R. O. T. C. training, 
which includes “physical, moral, and 
mental education” as it is conceived by 
the War Department, and under War 
Department control. The significance of 
the R. O. T. C. for character education 
will engage our attention presently. What 
it is now necessary to grasp is that the 
nationalism that is exerting pressure upon 
education is nationalism in the full sense 
that includes militarism. 


The Demand for a Federal Department 
of Education, with a Secretary in 
the Cabinet 


In the period now under discussion a 
desire to transform the federal Bureau 
of Education (now the Office of Educa- 
tion) into a full-fledged government de- 
partment became widespread and clamant. 
Outstanding educationists argued for it; 
the National Education Association and 
the Department of Superintendence de- 
manded it; Congress and the President 
struggled with the problem. The history 
of the movement cannot be so much as 
sketched here. But certain phases of the 
support and of the opposition that de- 
feated the movement (at least tempo- 
rarily) should be mentioned. The educa- 
tion of citizens, it was argued, is a mat- 
ter of prime national interest, yet the 
federal government treats it as if it were 
a matter of secondary concern. The reply 
that some primary concerns of the nation, 
this one among them, are by our Consti- 
tution reserved to the states, had some 
weight, but unquestionably the main ob- 
jections grew out of fear that a depart- 
ment, with its great prestige and with 
large appropriations at its disposal, 
would, even by constitutionally correct 
procedures, go beyond its defined func- 
tions of investigation and financial 
patronage. The Roman Catholic forces 
of the country furnished the details of 
the argument. They pointed to the axiom 
of practical psychology that he who pays 
the fiddler calls the tune. To erect the 
proposed department would inevitablv 
take the control of the ends and the con- 
tent of teaching more and more out of 
the hands of parents and of local authori- 
ties amenable to parents, and concentrate 
it more and more in a remote and less 
responsive authority. This argument 


made it necessary for the friends of the 
measure to recast its form so as to place 
apparently strict limitations upon the 
proposed department. 


The report of the Advisory Committee 
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now proposes that the knot be cut by 
repealing all laws that make gifts for 
specified kinds of education, and to sub- 
stitute for them a stated appropriation 
to the states for such education as the 
states themselves severally and without 
federal supervision choose to provide. 
Under this condition a majority of the 
Committee is in favor of a department 
and a secretary of education, charged 
with the sole function of investigation 
and information. The apparent effect 
would be to take character education in 
the states wholly out of the hands of the 
federal power. The full report is not yet 
at hand as I write these words, and con- 
sequently I am unable to say whether the 
Committee has gone the whole length 
with its own logic. The principle adopted 
by the Committee would exclude charac- 
ter education in the states by the War 
Department through the R. O. T. C. 
One broad consideration that bears 
upon the educational effect of changing 
our Office of Education into a Depart- 
ment of Education has been much 
overlooked. If our national and interna- 
tional policies on the whole are to be 
controlled by a spirit of militaristic na- 
tionalism, will not such a department in- 
terpret the meaning of education accord- 
ingly? Will not even its investigations, 
by reason of the areas chosen for inquiry 
and by reason of the corresponding areas 
of silence, acquire the quality of propa- 
ganda? Under the supposed condition, 
would not this department be supine, as 
is our present Office of Education, in the 
presence of a War Department that 
carries on character education in the 
states without any supervision whatever 
from the one branch of the government 
that is technically informed on education ? 


Educational Significance of the National 
Defense Act 


This Act creates an Officers’ Reserve 
Corps “for the purpose of providing a 
reserve of officers available for military 
service when needed”; authorizes the 
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President to establish and maintain Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps in civil 
educational institutions, and authorizes 
the Secretary of War to maintain 
“schools or camps for the military in- 
struction and training, with a view to 
their appointment as reserve officers,” 
and so forth. The intent of all this is 
plain ; it is to provide a supply of reserve 
officers and non-commissioned officers— 
this, and nothing more.’ 


The War Department reads into the 
Act, however, an authorization of char- 
acter education under its control. The 
reasoning seems to be that a “defense” 
act must refer to all aspects of defense— 
mental, moral, economic, even religious— 
and that this enormous totality is com- 
mitted to a single federal department. 
The purpose of the War Department to 
engage in character education is not here 
inferred ; it is openly avowed in the De- 
partment’s Manual No. 2000-25, entitled 
Citizenship. Further, the wide scope of 
“defense,” as the War Department under- 
stands the term, is specifically attributed 
to the character education that is offered. 
The Department actually went so far as 
to print a document (no longer obtainable 
by the public) that, by numerous quota- 
tions from the Bible, endeavored to show 
that war is approved in both the Old and 
New Testament, and that it is not re- 
pugnant either to the Jehovah of the one 
or to the Christ of the other. 


The War Department’s appeal to the 
public on behalf of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps is based principally 
upon considerations of health, wholesome 
recreation, and training in manners, 
morals, and the attitudes of citizenship. 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are 
maintained in high schools, not to train 
candidates for officers’ commissions, for 
commissions do not follow upon such 





3. See sections 37, 40, and 47d. Copies of the 
Act can be had for 20 cents each from t Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


4. 20 cents, from Superintendent of Documents. 
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training, nor can follow—the boys are 
too young and the training is too slight. 
The purpose, plainly stated by military 
men, is to form the character of the 
growing citizen. The college Corps do 
lead a small proportion of their pupils 
up to commissions, but alongside the pur- 
pose to do so is the undisguised intention 
to influence the mind of America with 
respect to the meaning of citizenship. 

Thus, by twisting the National Defense 
Act, and in spite of the constitutional 
limitation plainly stated by Secretary 
Wilbur, the federal government is up to 
its ears in character education within the 
states. 


Divided Administration in Colleges and 
High Schools 


In colleges and high schools that have 
an R. O. T. C. a unique, almost unbe- 
lievable, administrative situation has been 
created. In each of these institutions a 
part of the budget, a part of the appoint- 
ments to the faculty, a part of the curri- 
culum, and a part of the conditions for 
graduation are removed entirely from 
local control by boards, presidents, and 
faculties, and lodged in the War Depart- 
ment. It seems not to be generally known, 
but it is a fact, that any student who has 
been enrolled in a Corps—and in many 
institutions enrollment is required—can 
be denied his degree if he does not com- 
plete his military studies to the satisfac- 
tion, not of deans and faculties, but of 
the War Department. 

War Department teaching, moreover, 
has a method “all its own” and standards 
that differ from those of other academic 
departments. Students in the classroom 
of the instructor in military science are 
cadets under his command. It is not 
likely that professors in other depart- 
ments crave such a_ student-teacher 


relationship; anyhow, it exists nowhere 
else. Moreover, the method of teaching 
is dogmatic. It must be so because, to the 
War Department, there is an orthodox 
view of history, of national policies, and 
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of the duties of a citizen. Students who 
reject this teaching are heretics. If any- 
thing approaching this existed in any 
other department whatsoever it would be 
branded as unacademic and contradictory 
of the accepted principles of educational 
method. The educational house is divided 
against itself. 


The Report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education Has Pro- 
found Significance for the 
Character-Education Movement 


This can be inferred with certainty 
even from the fragmentary quotations 
that are printed in the daily press (all 
that is available at the present writing). 

The American people, the Committee de- 
clares, must face the problem of conflict 
between our traditional policy of state and 
local autonomy and this growing trend toward 
federal centralization. It is the conviction of 
this Committee that harm results when inti- 
macy between schools and their patrons and 
neighbors is disturbed by remote control of a 
distant authority. Weakened personnel and 
local responsibility for so important a social 
function as public education may ultimately sap 
the foundations of popular interest and support, 
which historically have been among the major 
factors in the development by the United States 
of the most democratic system of education in 
the world. 

This principle, applied to character ed- 
ucation, means that the standards of 
citizenship should grow freely out of the 
experience of people as they themselves 
judge it; duties are not to be created or 
imposed upon citizens by any head of a 
department, nor by any group of depart- 
mental heads, nor by Congress, nor by 
the Supreme Court. Officers of govern- 
ment who for the time being wield the 
power of the sovereign state are not 
ethically sovereign. 

The bearing of this ethical and educa- 
tional principle upon the Macintosh case 
is obvious. What is not so obvious, 
though it is equally true, is that the local 
consciousness and local control, so ar- 
dently championed by the Committee, fall 
in line with the generally accepted prin- 
ciples of moral growth. Every recog- 
nized leader in the character-education 
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movement would say without hesitation 
that sound method in this field has as a 
proximate end this: Thoughtful, active, 
co-operative handling of the immediate 
social situation by pupils and teachers 
conjointly. Further, these leaders would 
unanimously agree that the wider prob- 
lems of social living are to be approached, 
at least in part, by expanding this local 
autonomy in the school. This is at the 
very antipodes of an imposed nationalism. 


Character Education by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its Own Sphere 


At West Point and Annapolis, in the 
schools for Indians, and so forth, the fed- 
eral government is engaged in character 
education, not indirectiy nor by any legal 
quibble, but consciously and by unques- 
tionable constitutional right. At certain 
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points—for example, the chapel services 
at the Military Academy—our govern- 
ment teaches religion. It does so by em- 
ploying certain principles of selection in 
respect to the character of the services 
and in respect to preachers and leaders of 
worship. It is well known that certain 
things will be taught in the chapel, and 
that certain things that are widely held 
by religious bodies in this country will 
be excluded. The federal government is 
not religiously nor theologically neutral 
at such points. 

The reason for mentioning this is to 
give point to a single proposition with 
which this article must close: Someone 
should contribute to the character-educa- 
tion movement a thorough survey of the 
character education that the federal gov- 
ernment is carrying on in its own sphere. 

















Educated Americans* 
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United States Commissioner of Education 


WRITER in the May number of the 

Atlantic Monthly states that an 
Italian nobleman of “high culture” who 
traveled over our country and has been 
in a number of our colleges and uni- 
versities told the author that “he had 
now and then met Americans who were 
extremely well educated but they were 
all in the neighborhood of sixty years 
old; he had not seen a single person 
below that age who impressed him as 
having been even respectively ed- 
ucated.” 

I am not here concerned with the 
caustic criticism of American education 
offered by the writer but I do believe 
that commencement day at a college 
named for our country and located at 
its seat of Government affords occasion 
to raise some questions as to what con- 
stitutes the educated man. Fortunately, 
this question was answered in a general 
way quite early in Western history. An 
Ancient Greek schoolmaster and rhetor- 
ician named Isocrates, whom you must 
not confuse with the great philosopher 
who drank the hemlock, tells us that 
the educated man is, first of all, one 
who is “capable of dealing with the 
ordinary events of life by possessing 
a happy sense of fitness and a faculty 
of usually hitting upon the right course 
of action.” Please note that nothing 
whatever is said about a bachelor’s de- 
gree, or units in mathematics, foreign 
languages or even the mother tongue. 
Perhaps Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart had 
this attribute in mind when he wrote 
“Washington was the best educated 
man in the United States of his day,” 
for our first President’s formal educa- 
tion consisted of work with a tutor and 


*Commencement Address, American University 
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short periods in two schools. “Educa- 
tion,” writes Everett Dean Martin, “is 
the organization of knowledge into 
human excellence. It is not the mere 
possession of knowledge but the ability 
to reflect upon it and grow in wisdom.” 
By such standard we rate Lincoln, who 
had virtually no formal schooling, as 
perhaps the best educated man of his 
generation. 

I do not pretend to know what per- 
centage of the graduates of our colleges 
“are capable of dealing with the ordi- 
nary events of life—and of usually hit- 
ting upon the right course of action.” 
But I think it must be large. And I am 
encouraged by the number of great com- 
mercial and industrial corporations 
which wait each year to recruit their 
staffs from those who receive these bac- 
calaureate degrees. Nor do I know 
whether those who have acquired such 
faculties have secured most from books, 
from their instructors, from their fel- 
low students or from a combination of 
these. 

But if Washington could begin at 
sixteen to earn his own living and 
turn out to be the best educated Amer- 
ican of his time, I wonder whether we 
should not expect more than this from 
college graduates. I presume that if we 
could ask Isocrates about it, he would 
tell us that such power should be ac- 
quired by the close of the secondary 
school period. If we tentatively agree 
on this, may we not “step up” our quali- 
fications and expect college men and 
women to be able to meet the extra- 
ordinary events of life? Modern civil- 
ization is characterized by the unusual, 
the unexpected, the extraordinary. For 
instance, we have been through a war 
of extraordinary violence. It has left 
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the world staggering under tremendous 
debts. It has generated bitter hates. 
It overturned long established govern- 
ments. It came near annihilating Wes- 
tern culture. Yet educated men of that 
generation were unable to hit upon a 
course of action which has been accepted 
by thinking men and women. The Presi- 
dent of the United States who sat at 
Versailles, actuated by highest idealism, 
manifesting no element of selfishness for 
his own country was unable to write 
into the treaty the fourteen points to 
which friend and foe both had given lip 
service. Perhaps history will attribute 
this failure to the fact that war brought 
into places of responsibility men who 
were mirrors for popular hates and bit- 
terness, and that men educated in this 
higher sense were eliminated from the 
deliberations. 

And now we are going through a 
period of economic depression, almost 
without precedent in severity and of un- 
usual duration. What caused it? What 
are the remedies for it? How can an- 
other be avoided? Last month a thou- 
sand of the world’s business leaders, rep- 
resenting forty-six different nations, as- 
sembled in our city under the auspices 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to discuss such problems as un- 
employment, production and distribu- 
tion of goods, wages and the standard 
of living, the silver slump and the hoard- 
ing of gold, tariffs and taxation, the 
war debts and reparations. Writing at 
the close of the first day of the conclave 
for publication in a great chain of news- 
papers, Editor Wm. P. Simms said: 
“Against a background of the worst 
economic depression civilization has ever 
seen, in a world aflame with revolutions 
and unrest heads of business, finance 
and industry are visibly and audibly 
eager to find a way out. Admittedly, 
this world is at a crossroads. . . . That 
something is radically wrong with a 
system which hits rich and poor, em- 
ployers and employees . . . is readily 
admitted by most of the delegates, and 
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what they are seeking is to find an an- 
swer.” This world has a right to ask 
its educated men for the answer. Are 
they equal to the responsibility? 

The second criterion laid down by 
Isocrates for the educated man is that 
“his behavior in any society is always 
correct and proper. If he is thrown 
with offensive or disagreeable company, 
he can meet it with easy good temper; 
and he treats everyone with the utmost 
fairness and gentleness.” This may ap- 
pear to be a lengthy way of describing 
a gentleman or of saying that the edu- 
cated man is always possessed of good 
manners. I think, however, that the 
meaning is deeper than would appear 
from such externals. It seems to in- 
volve a capacity which relatively few 
people have, an ability to look through 
personalities and see through them to 
the fundamental causes and purposes 
which actuate their lives. 

To the uneducated the poor foreign 
immigrant from Southeastern Europe 
may be “a wop” but in the opinion of 
President Charles W. Eliot “every 
healthy and honest laborer, male or fe- 
male, and every healthy child added to 
the population is a gain to the country.” 
The unfortunate black “sold down the 
river” was a despicable object to most 
travelers on the Mississippi, but for Lin- 
coln, the truly educated, he represented 
“man’s inhumanity to man”—a condi- 
tion that clamored for remedy. To him 
reared in old world prejudices the peas- 
ant’s condition may reflect the avenging 
hand of God, but how differently the 
“Man With the Hoe” appeared to a man 
of true insight: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the gr 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. — 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not, and that never hopes, 

Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain? 
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Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power, 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream he dreamed who shaped the 


suns, 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 
More tongued with censure of the world’s blind 


er 

Moré — with signs and portents for the 
soul— 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 


But when the educated man is thrown 
with those who are clearly his inferiors 
in education, in breeding, and in stand- 
ards of decency, he conducts himself in 
a manner which will not demean him in 
the eyes of these inferiors nor prove him 
false to the social standards to which 
he subscribes. He commands the re- 
spect and imitation of others. May the 
American college man, like the gradu- 
ates of old Cambridge and Oxford, strive 
to set standards! 

The fears and hates engendered in 
wars and threats of war have all through 
history kept men of different nationali- 
ties from appreciating each other’s 
worth. Scientists tell us that we find no 
evidence of superiority of one race over 
another. Homer, Vergil, Dante, and 
Milton are all required for an under- 
standing of epic poetry. Gdothe and 
Shakespeare are not enemies nor are 
Gounod, Verdi and Wagner enemies. 
The electrical age which has brought us 
so many comforts and luxuries repre- 
sents the combined efforts of such Amer- 
icans as Edison, Franklin, and Bell, such 
Englishmen as Maxwell, Priestley, Ca- 
vendish, Kelvin, and Faraday, such 
Italians as Galvani, Marconi and Volta, 
such Frenchmen as Ampere, and such 
Germans as Rontgen, and Ohm; and 
others of these and additional national- 
ities whose names should appear in any 
list: claiming completeness. 

Only recently were we urged by im- 
pulses old and untamed “to hate the 
Huns,” yet Einstein was received here 
with the greatest of cordiality by men 
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who participated in war against his 
country. . Science, art, music, and educa- 
tion recognize neither race nor nation- 
ality, neither caste nor creed. For them 
as for the poet, 
. . . there is neither East nor West, border 
nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
tho’ they come from the ends of the earth. 
Isocrates’ third criterion for an edu- 
cated man is that “he always has the 
mastery over his pleasures, and does not 
give way unduly under misfortune and 
pain, but behaves in such cases with 
manliness and worthily of the nature 
which has been given to us.” This 
standard is certainly met by the men 
who constitute our college athletic 
teams, for they undergo tremendous 
strain and much actual physical pain in 
all contests and suffer keen disappoint- 
ment when a hard-fought game is lost. 


The newspaper accounts of suicides 
which have been all too numerous lately 
interest me, for suicide, like addiction 
to alcohol and narcotic drugs, represents 
an effort to escape from reality. I am 
glad that only a few of the suicides ap- 
pear to have been college graduates. 
How futile for a man who has really 
equipped himself for useful work to so- 
ciety to take up the march to the gal- 
lows when some girl tells him she pre- 
fers to marry someone else, or to blow 
out what little brains he has when his 
suit is rejected or his stock speculation 
turns out badly. Such an individual 
should never have received a college 
degree. How different the manliness 
under grief appears that truly educated 
man, President Eliot of Harvard, when 
his eldest son was suddenly taken away 
from him. “The shock of this blow 
which fell without warning was almost 
prostrating to Eliot,” says Henry James. 
His relation to Charles was closer and 
happier than that which ordinarily sub- 
sists between grown-up sons and the 
most devoted parents. But in spite of 
this grief the great President of Har- 
































vard, in replying to a letter of sympathy, 
wrote with reference to his departed son 
“, . . his short life was singularly beau- 
tiful, serviceable, and happy. His own 
family life was simply a bit of heaven 
on earth, delightful to live, and delight- 
ful to witness. . . . In the last six years 
of his life Charles accomplished, with- 
out public observation, a great amount 
of work in his profession, most of which 
will contribute to the health and happi- 
ness of the people in and about Boston. 
Complete sympathy between him and me 
in this work was a great happiness for 
both of us.” Thus does a true man 
master his griefs. 

I wish I could see indications that our 
college men and women were also mas- 
ters of their pleasures. But I must 
question our ability to meet this stand- 
ard when I read in the press of college 
students arrested for offenses which 
characterize the ne’er-do-well sons of the 
wealthy and when the president of a 
great women’s college can be quoted as 
admitting that the college gets some of 
the “backwash of lawlessness” which is 
rampant in our land. And I am worried 
by the observations of a man who is re- 
sponsible for employing men to serve 
one of our great corporations. But Mr. 
C. R. Dooley, personnel manager of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York, 
says that today a great many of the 
applicants who come into his office are 
not employable. He writes; “Many do 
not read anything; they are not up-to- 
date in their own line; they are just 
drifting around, looking for a job. They 
had a good time in many frivolous ways 
during youth and young manhood, and 
now in middle life they expect society to 
come to their rescue. . . . With minds 
out of the habit of study and bodies 
neglected or abused, they face the bal- 
ance of life as best they can, having to 
take whatever they can get. ... We 
must bring home to the younger people 
that, notwithstanding their good times 
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and fun, they cannot expect society to 
take care of them if they ruin their 
health and neglect their mental training 
and fail to appreciate their responsibil- 
ity for their own future.” 

In the fourth place, the educated man, 
according to Isocrates, “is not spoilt nor 
puffed up nor is his head turned by suc- 
cess, but he continues throughout to be- 
have like a wise man, taking less pleas- 
ure in the good things which chance has 
given him at birth than in the products 
of his own talents and intelligence.” 

A few months after Theodore Roose- 
velt had succeeded to the Presidency of 
the United States, entering the White 
House at a younger age than any of his 
predecessors, my own college president, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who had been 
a close personal friend of the President, 
was asked what effect the high office 
was likely to have on the strenuous 
rough rider. Doctor Wheeler replied: 
“Theodore Roosevelt is decidedly a per- 
sonality. It is a personality that no 
robes or insignia of any office can be- 
mask. In the White House he is the 
same man precisely that hundreds and 
thousands have known as governor, col- 
onel, assistant-secretary, commissioner, 
or citizen. If anyone is counting upon 
President Roosevelt to be a very differ- 
ent man from Theodore Roosevelt, he 
is leaning on a broken reed. The man 
is incapable of masquerading.” 

I believe few will call it unfair to ask 
that twentieth century Americans who 
have been born in a land of plenty, pro- 
tected from child labor, offered sixteen 
years of formal schooling, meet these per- 
tinent standards. 

First: They shall adapt themselves 





easily, willingly and with sympathetic 
understanding into American civilization 
as they find it, but will during their life- 
time endeavor to guide and direct it to 
the greater comfort of all people and 
richer, more worthful living on the part 
of all Americans. 
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Second: They will appreciate that 
America is the “land of the free” for 
the oppressed of the world. They will 
set high standards of conduct for those 
who would be “Americanized” and will 
display sympathy and toleration for all 
their fellow citizens, regardless of race, 
nationality, creed, or station. 

Third: They will manifest a Spar- 
tan fortitude toward the misfortunes of 
life and a Christian integrity toward 
the corrupting influences of a pagan 
pleasure cult. 


ay 
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Fourth: That whether in public serv- 
ice or private enterprise they will carry 
into the highest posts, the common 
sense of Franklin, the clear-headed de- 
mocracy of Jefferson, the simple hon- 
esty and sincerity of Lincoln, the ideals 
of family life and public service of 
Roosevelt, and Washington’s self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to public interest. 

Those whose souls are tuned by our 
colleges to play parts in all these ways, 
those I regard as truly educated Ameri- 
cans. 





OTHING is needed but 





4 N trust in God—Hjalmar Schacht, Time, October 19, 1931. 


character, self-confidence and 









































The Economic Basis of Idealism* 
ArtHur E. Morcan 
President, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


T a recent meeting on life purpose 


held at Antioch, this question was 
presented for discussion : 

“Can one develop a philosophy of life 
which is independent of economic secur- 
ity?” 

I am inclined to think this statement 
indicates a misunderstanding of the 
problem. I quote it because the mis- 
understanding is general and typical. 
Repeatedly men have tried to build a 
life philosophy by escaping from eco- 
nomic problems. The holy man of In- 
dia may do that as he sits by the road- 
side receiving alms. The monk in his 
monastery may do the same, unless he 
is in some way a producer. 

A practical philosophy of life should 
be not a way to live independently of 
problems of economic security, but rath- 
er a way of meeting those problems, 
and of making harmony between them 
and one’s ideals. So long as a person 
lives, he lives because of some degree 
of economic security. 

Food supply is an economic matter. 
The south sea islander may find food so 
universally abundant that he never 
needs plan for it, and he might forget 
to list it among his economic needs. 

A water supply is an economic mat- 
ter. The fisherman on the Great Lakes 
has it in such abundance that he never 
thinks of it as a need, but the city dwel- 
ler, who has his water turned off because 
he cannot pay his monthly bill, sees 
water as an economic necessity. 

A supply of air is an economic 
matter. In the black hole of Calcutta 
English soldiers died by the hundreds 
because there was not air to breathe. 

Sunshine is an economic matter. The 





*A Commencement address delivered at Antioch Col- 
lege, June 27, 2931. 


white, sallow faces one so often sees 
among the poor in our cities are wit- 
nesses that one cannot have well-being 
without sunshine. 

Economics is not concerned primarily 
with money in the bank or in the pocket. 
Its chief concerns are sunlight, air, 
water, food, shelter, and the varied 
wants of men. One cannot build a 
philosophy of life independently of these. 
A man’s philosophy of life is his way of 
handling these issues to the end that his 
life may reach its full stature and his 
ideals be unimpaired. 

The idealist always holds his individ- 
ual life as Jess than the general good, 
and will, if necessary, give the less for 
the greater. The perfect soldier will 
choose to die rather than to have the 
ideal, which he calls his country, suffer 
a great loss. Yet it is chiefly by living 
that the idealist approaches the realiza- 
tion of his ideals, and if there are ways 
by which he can maintain both his life 
and his ideals, it is his business to learn 
those ways. The more effective he is 
in maintaining both his life and his 
ideals, the more successful, in the best 
sense, will be his life. 

In this effort to harmonize the eco- 
nomic and the ideal elements of life, the 
economic factors are not to be consid- 
ered as mean or unworthy. One who 
unnecessarily lacks adequate food or 
drink or air becomes less effective in 
his life undertakings, no matter how 
fine his ideals may be. 

The development of wisdom, skill, and 
power in harmonizing our economic 
needs with our ideals should be an im- 
portant part of any life philosophy. A 
person with great effectiveness in mak- 
ing this harmony may live a satisfactory 
economic life and yet possess a vigor- 
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ous and uncompromising idealism. A 
person who is very ineffective in achiev- 
ing this harmony will find himself con- 
stantly confronted with crises in which 
he is compelled either to throw away 
his ideals or to suffer economic disaster. 

For a person to fail to organize his 
life and to fail to control events with 
the result that such dilemmas constant- 
ly recur to him, often indicates lack of 
wisdom and character. Now, the or- 
ganization of one’s life and ability to 
control events are not matters to be 
achieved on the spur of the moment. 
They must be the result of forethought 
and design. Let me illustrate by a per- 
sonal incident. 

At a certain stage in my engineering 
career, when I was struggling to get a 
foothold, my chief income resulted from 
service to a certain board of public of- 
ficials. Since there were definite stand- 
ards I wished to maintain, I carefully 
studied the members of this board to 
determine in my own mind whether they 
were controlled by a desire to serve the 
public interest, and I became convinced 
that in the course of time they would 
demand moral concessions which I 
would not make. I therefore set to work 
vigorously to lay the grounds for other 
connections, and when the time came for 
me to refuse to make the compromises 
they demanded, and I was discharged, 
my arrangements were already made, 
and my economic welfare was but slight- 
ly reduced. 

Very generally the management of 
our economic lives determines whether 
we shall be faced with crises which 
compel us to choose between moral com- 
promise or economic disaster, or wheth- 
er we shall be forehanded and in control 
of the situation. Let me _ illustrate 
again: 

Two men worked as auditors for a 
corporation, each on a salary of $5,000 
a year. One of them lived in a manner 


which, according to popular opinion, was 
fitting a person of his station. He 
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owned a good car, he and his wife each 
belonged to a golf club and to a club in 
the city. They had a modest but pleas- 
ant apartment with one maid, and en- 
tertained as they liked to be entertained 
by their friends. They hoped sometime 
to have children, but had not yet saved 
any money, and could not yet afford 
any. 

The other man lived on a two-acre 
tract out of town. He and his wife and 
children got most of their exercise in 
the garden. A three year old Ford fur- 
nished transportation. They found 
books and magazines to be cheaper than 
musical comedies, and they found con- 
siderable exploration necessary in order 
to build up a supply of friends with 
tastes similar to their own, but still 
economically within their reach. A 
quarter of their income went into sav- 
ings. 

The corporation for which they 
worked came into difficulties through 
dishonest management, and they were 
ordered to falsify their accounts. The 
country club auditor felt compelled to 
do so. Protesting the unwillingness of 
his associate, he said “I don’t want to 
do this any more than you do. But a 
man must live, and what else is there 
to do? I have to pay for rent and food. 
Moreover, a man must maintain his so- 
cial position, or he is lost in these days. 
It’s the way the world is run.” These 
reasons his more thrifty associate had 
met and answered years before in plan- 
ning his life. 

Such situations are constantly recur- 
ring in every part of the economic 
world. Whether we meet them with 
mastery, or whether we find ourselves 
repeatedly confronted with a choice be- 
tween moral compromise or economic 


_ embarrassment, will depend largely on 


the degree to which we have exercised 
independence, foresight, control, and 
design in working out our lives. 

If our ideals are distinctly above those 
which generally prevail, then we shall 
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be subject to more frequent test, and it 
is much more necessary that our stand- 
ards of living be restrained and simpli- 
fied, so that a margin of reserve may 
be available and we may be more nearly 
safe from sudden shock. I have hoped 
that Antiochians would be peculiarly re- 
strained and simple in their standards, 
for I have hoped that their standards 
would be far beyond those current in 
modern life, and if such is the case 
they will more frequently need a margin 
of reserves to enable them to withstand 
pressure for compromise. 


Economic income and economic mar- 
gin do not necessarily increase togeth- 
er. In some of our large cities a man 
may live in reasonable comfort on 
$4,000 a year. At this income he is not 
expected to maintain social status. He 
can have friends and books and chil- 
dren, and may even get away in the 
summer. But put him in the $15,000 
class and the situation may change. He 
may feel that he must live in a good 
suburb, in a $30,000 home. He must 
belong to a country club and to a down 
town club. He must have a country 
house. His children compete with the 
neighbors in the expensiveness of their 
cars and the elaborateness of entertain- 
ment. They must attend expensive 
private schools or they lose social caste. 
At $4,000 a year he may be comfort- 
able, and then at $15,000 a year find 
himself in financial distress. 


It is not income alone which deter- 
mines our power to meet situations, but 
rather the relation between our needs 
and our resources. The person who 
would be an idealist and live greatly 
must rigorously discipline his wants. 
He must make difficult and far-reaching 
choices, and these choices must be 
worked out in the details of his every- 
day life. If one takes the attitude, 
“Other people of our income do this, 
and therefore we must do it,” or “We 
must live this way in order not to be 
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conspicuous among our friends,” he is 
not making an unimportant decision. 
He is making the choice as to whether 
his ideals shall be a reality or only a 
dream. 


Great ideals are achieved only at a 
great price. One cannot eat his cake 
and keep it, too. Conventional society 
presses constantly for increasing elab- 
oration and for constant increase in the 
standard of living. It requires heroic 
action to maintain a simplicity of stand- 
ards that is in contrast with our environ- 
ment. Idealism is most effective when 
it has paid its price in advance—when 
the crisis finds it ready, tempered to 
hard and simple living, with its re- 
sources turned into reserves, and not 
consumed by current wants. The very 
discipline of restrained and simple living 
gives us power to meet adversity. The 
habit of self-denial and self-restraint de- 
velops in us the power of self-denial and 
self-restraint. That power cannot be de- 
pended on to come to our rescue in time 
of need without previous discipline. 

Soft living cannot be great living, 
either for individuals, for a community, 
or for a nation. Unless one disciplines 
himself to be vigorous and hard in fibre 
he must give up the hope that his life 
will ever be significant in a large way. 
If fortune has not favored us with hard- 
ships to be endured, then we must dis- 
cover or invent them for ourselves, not 
for themselves, but for building fibre 
of character. 

I have hoped that we might maintain 
great simplicity in social and living 
standards at Antioch, that this might 
be a training ground for that kind of 
character which will be prepared to 
meet those crises that press for moral 
compromise. When I see expensive so- 
cial habits growing up, when some of 
our young women feel that they must 
not wear a party dress more than once, 
when a dinner dance engagement re- 
quires one to own or rent an auto, when 
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a late dinner in a nearby town is a neces- 
sary adjunct to a dance, we are tending 
to conform to the prevailing standards, 
rather than create and maintain our 
own. We are narrowing the margin of 
reserves available for meeting crises. 


As compared with the atmosphere at 
most colleges that at Antioch is simplic- 
ity itself. Yet sometimes we seem to 
think of this simplicity as a necessary 
concession to poverty, and not as a 
desirable quality to be achieved regard- 
less of our financial resources. 


College years are not an intermission 
in life, a vacation from the world of 
reality. As we live here, so shall we 
probably live afterward. Here as else- 
where the true idealist is the person 
whose ideals are so real and ever-pres- 
ent that he appraises their cost and un- 
dertakes to pay for them in advance. 


We are in an unstable age, in an age 
when stresses develop suddenly and un- 
expectedly. The ideals which seemed 
so secure are suddenly put under severe 
test. Many a man, when the unexpected 
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test comes, surrenders his ideals for the 
economic need and says, “What else 
could I do? I could not help myself.” 
Very often if he had held his ideals so 
keenly as to guard them as his highest 
treasure, he would have been fore- 
handed, he would have built up reserves 
and would have restrained his needs, so 
that the crisis would have found him 
with an adequate margin of safety. 
Unless his ideals have been to him the 
great reality, he will not have paid the 
price necessary to make this prepara- 
tion. 

We cannot foresee all emergencies, and 
if we could foresee, we would not have . 
full power to control events. Regard- 
less of the skill and power we may de- 
velop, situations will occur when one’s 
ideals can be maintained only at great 
and unexpected sacrifice. Courage and 
conviction will face these situations 
when they come, but imagination, fore- 
thought, and self-discipline to a large 
degree will eliminate the stress of sud- 
den crises, and will provide an economic 
basis for idealism. 























Some Attempted Adaptations of Education 
to a Changing World 


Cuar.es E. RucH 


Professor of Education, University of California 


‘*& CHANGING world” is no new 

thought and no new doctrine. 
Adaptation, both natural and conscious, 
is nothing new. However, it is no doubt 
true that the changes of the present gen- 
eration are more radical and are of a 
more accelerating pace than ever before. 
It is also true that adaptations, from the 
standpoint of persons and institutions, 
are more studied and more planned. 
There is no need in this connection to 
give any detailed account of any particu- 
lar changes or any particular attempts at 
adaptations. The works undertaking to 
give an account of the present era all 
stress what is aptly termed “the machine 
age.” Entirely differing views are held 
concerning the significance and effect of 
machinery. There are those who think 
that it is suppressing and destined to con- 
tinue to suppress personality. On the 
contrary there are those who feel that 
machinery is releasing the energies of 
persons to be employed in higher ways. 


We are entirely familiar with the de- 
scription of the present age as that of 
“an age of science.” Chancellor Jordan 
has some time ago criticized the present 
era as being perhaps too much concerned 
with the infinitely great and infinitely 
small and not sufficiently concerned with 
the infinitely variable, ourselves. 


“The change in morals” is no doubt as 
radical and perhaps more significant 
than the change in machinery and science. 
The first chapter of Walter Lippmann’s 
Preface to Morals is headed “The Prob- 
lem of Unbelief.” The sub-title is 
“Whirl Is King.” The first two sentences 
are, “Among those who no longer believe 
in the religion of their fathers, some are 
proudly defiant and many are indifferent. 
But there are also a few, perhaps an in- 


creasing number, who feel that there is 
a vacancy in their lives.” Further on 
Lippmann accounts for the change in 
morals by saying that “belief in God and 
immortality are gone.” If this were true 
both morals and religion certainly would 
change. 


The changes in religion are all too well 
known to the readers of this magazine, 
and all that will be mentioned here is the 
rising tide of what is called “the new 
humanism.” The thoughtful essay of 
John Haynes Holmes in Christian Cen- 
tury on “Can a Humanist Pray,” and the 
comments following illustrate this aspect 
of changing religion. 


When the intellectual history of the 
first half of the twentieth century is writ- 
ten, without doubt the most important 
change to be noted will be the change in 
logic. This is not the place or occasion 
to elaborate that change. Suffice it to 
say that the Aristotelian two-term logic 
has been superseded by a many term 
logic under such titles as “instrumental” 
and “dynamic.” Instead of just good 
and bad, now these are extremes 
and there is a wide range of many varia- 
tions between them. Instead of the 
brave and the cowardly soldier, between 
these extremes are a great number of 
variations. Between true and false, also, 
any number of variations may be found. 
In other words the age of statistics 
moves the criteria for criticism within 
the group being judged. The application 
of this technique to human affairs has 
already reconstructed the whole theory 
and practice of education, and sooner or 
later it will find its way into the theory 
and practice of religious education. Per- 
haps the most enlightening single por- 
trayal of this difference is found in an 
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article by George Boas entitled “From 
Truth to Probability,” Harpers, for 
March, 1927. 


Two Great Suirts IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


The first national pronouncement of 
education in the United States that re- 
ceived international recognition was the 
report of the Committee of Ten. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard was 
chairman of that committee. This report 
was published in 1893. The subject of 
the report, as stated on page three, was 
“Uniformity in School Programs and in 
Requirements for Admission to College.” 
There were nine subcommittees, each re- 
porting on a subject. These subjects in 
order were: (1) Latin; (2) Greek; (3) 
English; (4) other modern languages; 
(5) mathematics; (6) physics, astrono- 
my and chemistry; (7) natural history ; 
(8) history, civil government and politi- 
cal economy; (9) geography. 

The theory of this report was subject- 
centered and the changing world was to 
be adapted to the subjects. This report 
might just as well have been written in 
Europe. In 1912 the National Educa- 
tion Association appointed a Commission 
on Reorganization. This commission 
was given several years to work up their 
report. The world war interfered with 
the work and the report was not made 
until 1918. This report begins with the 
interesting proposition “Education is de- 
termined by the needs of society.” This 
commission stated the goal of education 
as follows: 


“Education in a democracy, both with- 
in and without the school, should develop 
in each individual the knowledge, inter- 
ests, ideals, habits and powers whereby 
he will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward 
ever nobler ends.” 


They named seven objectives: 


(1) 


health; (2) command of fundamental 
processes; (3) worthy home member- 
ship; (4) vocation; (5) citizenship; (6) 
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worthy ‘use of leisure; (7) ethical char- 
acter. 

The Department of Superintendence 
Commission on Reorganization reported 
in 1928 at Boston. This commission 
paid its respects to the report of the com- 
mission of 1918 and then did the very 
radical thing of undertaking to make 
education for the United States child- 
centered. Instead of uniformity of cur- 
riculum or needs of society, the needs of 
the child were made the center of refer- 
ence. To the question “What are the 
needs of the child?” three kinds of an- 
swers are given, answers from the philos- 
ophers, from the administrators, and 
from the children themselves. This report 
is not unmindful of the changing world. 
Under the title “The American Scene” 
they make a very characteristic descrip- 
tion. 


The characteristics of the American milieu in 
which pupils are living now, and with which 
they will be identified in increasing measure as 
they grow older, are numerous, colorful, and 
changing. We have the qualities of a youthful 
society and have both the merits and the defects 
of youth. We have not yet worked out a con- 
sistent philosophy. Consequently, we are char- 
acterized by a certain restlessness and striving 
which may be taken as the groanings of the 
spirit within us. , 

Everywhere we find evidences of change. The 
externals of life differ greatly from the ex- 
ternals which were familiar only a few years 
ago. Institutions, customs, beliefs, formerly re- 
garded as established, in many instances are 
subjected to critical investigation and in some 
cases are in process of disintegration. 

The significance which these conditions have 
for the schools is to point out the fact that any 
type of education which aims to fit pupils to 
take their places in a static world is hopelessly 
inadequate. It is essential to realize that just 
as the world today in many important particu- 
lars is very different from the world of ten 
years ago, so we must be prepared to see con- 
tinuing and perhaps accelerating change as time 
goes by. In other words, the conception of 
education as preparation for life—a conception 
which assumes that life is fairly constant and 
unchanging—becomes almost untenable because 
we do not know what life is to be even a few 
years hence. There is, to be sure, a kind of 
preparation which differs from .the earlier con- 
ception.. It is preparation which helps the. pupil 
to achieve poise and balance in the midst of 
whirling cycles of change. It is preparation 
which enables you to view all things sub specie 
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acternitatis—as parts of a gteat eternal plan.’ 

It is in the reformulation of objectives 
that we find the radical departure in this 
report. 

The general objectives of all education 

may be stated as follows: 

1. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an adequate evaluation of 
the self. 

2. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the world 
of nature. 

3. To promote the development of an under- 
standing and an appreciation of organized 
society. 

4. To promote the development of an appre- 
ciation of the force of law ,and of iove 
that is operating universally. 


At the end of the elaboration of ob- 
jective four, the report says: 


No greater task rests upon the secondary 
school than to help its pupils to find their God. 
How this is to be done is the greatest of prob- 
lems. Of one thing only are we sure: We can- 
not solve this problem by ignoring it. There is 
no single way to apprehend Infinity. Each in 
his own way may draw near. 

Two principles which may be characterized 
as methods and functions should be observed by 
the secondary school in its endeavor to achieve 
its objectives. The love of adventure and the 
desire to create are strong in every normal hu- 
man being. The secondary s chool, therefore, 
should afford an opportunity for “adventure” 
and it should afford an opportunity to “create.”* 

A New SLant oN CHARACTER 


EDUCATION 


One of the unfortunate aspects of re- 
ligious education is the way many re- 
ligious educators and church schools ape 
public school theories and practices. 
Whenever and wherever public school 
theorizers and practitioners discover 
fundamental educational principles and 
invent fundamental procedures, there is 
every reason why religious educators 
should accept these discoveries and in- 
ventions—not because they are public 
and have been successful, but because 
they are fundamental and true to human 
nature. 

In this new formulation there is some- 
thing for the religious educator and 

1. Department of Superintendence, Sixth Year Book 
“a. Association, 1928), pp. 41-42. 

3. Ibid., p. 54. 
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church school, not to ape but to lead— 
“Help these youth to find their God.” 
In this new general formula, “Promote 
the development of understanding and 
appreciation,” the whole procedure of 
education in general and of character 
education in particular gets a new setting. 
“Development of understanding and ap- 
preciation” places the whole procedure 
in persons and institutions. The whole 
mechanistic scheme of character and 
character education disappears. Charac- 
ter is not an “additive aggregate of 
traits” but an “integral entity” in insti- 
tutions and the present world order. 


TuHreEE MENTAL FRAMEWORKS 


The three mental frameworks for con- 
structing the theory and practice of char- 
acter education are: (1) Person; (2) 
the five institutions; and (3) the “Amer- 
ican Scene” or, if you prefer it, the pres- 
ent World Order. These three are con- 
centric, with the person as central. The 
great problem of character education is 
to develop that “poise and balance” which 
insures that these con-centric processes 
do not become ec-centric. What is now 
needed is a new analysis and synthesis of 
(1) personality, (2) institutions, and (3) 
world order. 


A TENTATIVE OUTLINE FOR CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


A. Personality 


I. Promote the development of Power 
1. Native endowment 
(a) Heredity 
(b) Inheritance 
2. Acquisitions 
(a) Objectives of the Sixth Year 
Book 
(b) Property 
II. Promotion of Development of Good 
Judgment 
1. Ability and disposition to face 
facts 
2. Ability and disposition to ascribe 
right relative values to the facts 
and thus give them their right- 
ful meaning and use 
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3. Keep judgment vital by immedi- 

ate contact with the will 
III. Promote the Development of Good 

Will 

1. Personal—Personal sensitivesness 
and responsiveness to responsi- 
bility 

2. Concrete—not abstract formulz 

3. Universal—good for all concerned 
under the circumstances—“law 
and love operating universally” 


B. Institutional Progress 
Development of right principles and 
practices of authority and obedience in 
each of the five institutions. 


C. World Order 


As modified by the changing world 
order, one important thing to be noted 
is that the center of this framework, the 
person, is after all is said and done—the 
most fundamental and least changeable. 
The institutions are also quite central and 
static and the rapidly accelerating world 
changes must not knock our feet out 
from under us. If we recognize and 
employ the powers of persons and in- 
stitutions, we shall find our feet on good 
ground. 


The work of Roback in the psychology 
of character and the works of Hartshorne 
and May in research make it possible to 
produce a new formula for character. 


A New ForMULA FOR CHARACTER 


“Character is the enduring psycho- 
physical ability and disposition to control 
conduct in accordance with a system of 
values.” 

The significance of the terms in this 
formula : 

Enduring—The psychoanalysts have 
demonstrated beyond any question that 
every experience leaves its consequences 
in our personality. Our total past is 
rolled up in us and endures. This fact 
does not favor fatalism, because the con- 
sequences are under partial control. 


Psychophysical—Mind and body are 
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not two things, but are bipolar aspects 
of a unit of sensitivity and response. The 
protons and electrons of atoms, and the 
nucleus and cytoplasm of cells, are more 
than analogies. They are the instruments 
of our psychophysical organization. 

Ability and Disposition—These are 
reciprocal factors in our sensitivity and 
responsiveness to particular situations. 

Control—Contrai is the key term in the 
formula. This term involves the whole 
philosophy of human life, of personality 
itself. The control of conduct may be an 
illusion, as determinists believe; but con- 
trol operates as if it were not an illusion. 
If a person can and does control any act, 
then responsibility and ethical nature of 
persons is the supreme fact and con- 
science is the supreme principle. 

Another important reason for counting 
control the key term is found in the fact 
that through it enters the function of in- 
telligence and knowledge. The efficiency 
of control of course depends upon under- 
standing. 

Conduct—Conduct is a weasel word, 
and should not be used as a synonym for 
behavior, as the behaviorists and animal 
psychologists (?) use the term. Slipping 
and falling on a banana-peel is not con- 
duct. The conduct comes after the fall 
and exhibits both ability and disposition. 

System of Values—This expression is 
a new and more concrete term for con- 
science. Value is a new notion in philoso- 
phy and education. In his “General The- 
ory of Value,” R. B. Perry undertakes 
to base a theory of value upon a theory 
of interest. “The conservation of value 
is the characteristic axiom in religion.” — 
Hoeffding. Harnack’s formula for reli- 
gion is even more significant: “A trans- 
valuation of values.” This means putting 
first things first and second things second. 

The possibility of character and of 
course the possibility of improvement of 
character lies in this possibility of change 
or transvaluation of values. 

All education is character-education. 
The alternatives in education are not 
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character or no character; they are char- 
acter, better or worse. 

The thrill of succeeding in worthy ad- 
ventures is not only the means of deter- 
mining values, but also the most impor- 
tant means for integration of character. 


We 


Failure is the worst educational sin. 

The glory of our “psychophysical abil- 
ity and disposition” is the possibility to 
master the units of educational proce- 
dure, and by this mastery achieve mastery 
of self—personal and institutional. 








UBLIC opinion was never more mobile, and anything can 
be done now—which is worth doing.—Walter Lippmann, 
The Commonweal, October 28, 1931. 

















Companionship of Youth and Age 


CAMILLE KELLEY 


Judge of the Juvenile Court, Memphis, Tennessee 


OUTH AND AGE have met in the 

arena of life. They vie with each 
other in the great sport of living. They 
swim together, fly together, pray together, 
dream together, and work together with 
all the high-powered facilities of the 
hour. 

This is the most enchanted age of all 
time. Not only are the emotions of men 
in greater or lesser degree let loose, but 
loosened genius rides the tide in science, 
music, art, and business. Youth and age 
defy their respective limitations and meet 
on common ground. 

Parents often complain that their chil- 
dren do not respect old age. We cannot 
censure children for this—they do not 
see old age. 

We must teach children to reverence 
things holy and things good, then pray 
that age will bring itself within the pale 
of reverence. 

A challenge to age was expressed when 
a young girl came in at two o’clock in the 
morning from a dance. Her mother 
called to her and asked, “Did you lock 
the door, dear?” “No,” the daughter an- 
swered, “Grandmother has not come in 
yet.” This is not altogether ridiculous. 
Grandmother is living a life no grand- 
mother ever lived before. 

In a letter I received from the mother 
of one of my best friends, she said, “The 
sixties are wonderful. My children are 
reared. My obligations fulfilled. I am 
free, and there is much to be done.” 

This woman studied Hebrew and 
Greek in order to translate the Bible from 
the original. She is now studying Japan- 
ese with its difficult characters and out of 
forty-five word or figure set-ups missed 
only two. She plays the cello. For recre- 
ation she makes moving pictures, splicing 
films and walking on mountain and 


through valley to pick her scenes. One 
of her precocious grandchildren wrote a 
scenario and she filmed it. Glory to her 
courage and intelligent expression! Her 
life is so lived that she will have no cause 
to complain of lack of respect from her 
children and grandchildren. 

How different she is from the mother 
who weeps in the corner, saying, “All of 
my children are grown and married and 
my life has been touched with sadness 
and some of my loved ones have passed 
to the Great Beyond—and now I, poor 
thing, have nothing to live for!” 

Every normal person who has lived to 
any fullness at all has suffered. All nor- 
mal people have been deceived and hurt, 
ofttimes bruised with the conflict. If dis- 
illusioned, they start in tearing down the 
hopes of youth with fears and warnings 
in a vain effort to protect them from liv- 
ing their own lives. 

Things look different to youth and age. 
I have seen mothers whose daughters 
were just a little careless in conduct— 
gay, abandoned, perhaps a little impru- 
dent. Instead of walking close enough to 
these precious children to safeguard their 
step without noise or confusion, mothers 
have painted dark pictures of immorality 
and sin, and have attempted to drape the 
untried shoulders of youth with the dark 
forebodings and shadows of their own 
fears and false doctrines. 

Youth becomes startled, angered or de- 
fiant when such tactics are used, and 
rushes on to unnecessary pitfalls, when a 
sane, well-directed, happy life program 
could be worked out for them if neither 
parent nor child would lose his sense of 
values or his balance. 

One danger I see in modern youth is 
that they look upon our wonderful world, 
so equipped for living, as a playground. 
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I fear for them sometimes—fear that 
they will run long past the hour of recess 
and play far into the study period. I 
wonder what this age can give to life and 
progress that will equal what the genera- 
tion before has laid upon the altar. 

Science has walked the wave in this 
age. Who gave youth the light that turns 
night into day that they may dance and 
play until dawn? This gift to civilization 
came from our generation, not theirs. 
Who contributed the automobile to the 
hour? Not their generation, but ours. 
Who gave the airplane to the world of 
progress? It is true youth had to man 
that airplane and with its dauntless cour- 
age fly from shore to shore, but we have 
furnished the tools that they might build 
a world heretofore unequaled. 

There are two outstanding dangers 
confronting our children at this hour. 
One is the tendency toward trading ro- 
mance for dissipation. The other is be- 
lieving themselves bored because they 
close their eyes to the color, light, laugh- 
ter, and music within their reach. 

A young man recently said to me: 
“Judge, why do we young people have to 
take a drink every time we go out for a 
date or a pleasure trip?” 

My answer was that many young per- 
sons are too lazy to become real conver- 
sationalists. They do not train themselves 
to be quick at repartee. They live too fast 
and sleep too little to study modern and 


ancient history, with its marvelous link-: 


up to life. So they take a few drinks that 
they may laugh at things that are not 
funny; imagine they are gay and 
sparkling when they are in_ real- 


ity silly and noisy; deceive themselves 
into being entertained by stupidity and 
imagine they are having a marvelous 
time. They trade a glow for a glare—wit 
for slapstick comedy. 

A real, thrilling old-fashioned love af- 
fair with its abiding truth and its ideals 
would astound some of these young per- 
sons. In those days it was “Till death do 
us part.” Parents should give a great 
deal of study to safeguarding the mar- 
riage covenant and holding a little sanc- 
tity about the idea of a home and family, 
or civilization will suffer, for the home 
is the unit around which society builds 
its civilization. One requisite for safe 
living is protective social legislation. 

My suggestion to parents is to study 
something. Every parent should begin 
the study of some new subject at thirty- 
five years of age. It revivifies the mind 
and prevents one from drifting into 
stupid ill temper because one has become 
dull. 

My favorite recipe for world happiness 
is to avoid selfishness, self-righteousness, 
and above all crossness or a bad disposi- 
tion, and to be interesting, fair, and kind. 

To the parent I give the verse from 
Thanatopsis : 

So live,-that when thy summons comes to join 
the innumerable caravan, which moves 

To that mysterious realm . . sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 


Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


To the child, I give Shakespeare’s ad- 
monition : 


To thine own self be true 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 
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The National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement 


A Review of Its Work 


GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 
Chairman, National Commission on Law Observance and Law Enforcement 


HE COMMISSION wound up its 
undertakings at the end of the last 
fiscal year, June 30, 1931, after two years 
of activity, .eaving in the hands of the 
President of the United States a number 
of volumes of reports, covering a wide 
range of subjects and containing a num- 
ber of recommendations for the improve- 
ment of our system of criminal law and 
procedure. These reports, it is assumed, 
will be transmitted by the President to 
the Congress when it assembles in De- 
cember, together with his recommenda- 
tions regarding the matters involved. 
Aside from the consideration of the 
especial problem of the enforcement of 
the National Prohibition Act, the Presi- 
dent, in appointing the Commission on 
May 20, 1929, charged its members with 
a study of the problem of law enforce- 
ment in general. Even before his elec- 
tion, Mr. Hoover had expressed deep 
concern over the growing disregard for 
law throughout our country. The pas- 
sage of an Act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1929, appropriating $250,000 
for the purpose, enabled the President to 
name a Commission to make an inquiry 
and report to him concerning the prob- 
lem of the enforcement of the national 
prohibition law, as well as of other laws. 
Moved by the evidence of general and 
widespread disregard for law and by the 
mounting wave of crime, which seemed 
to be inundating and swamping our 
courts of justice, national and state, the 
President, in appointing the Commission 
of eleven members to conduct this study, 
charged them to make “the widest inquiry 
into the shortcomings of the administra- 
tion of justice and into the causes and 
remedies for them.” The Commission, 


which was composed of ten men and one 
woman, embraced three federal judges, 
a dean of a law school, a college presi- 
dent, two former Cabinet officers, a for- 
mer state Supreme Court judge and three 
practising lawyers. They were drawn 
from ten states—from Massachusetts to 
California and Washington. They served 
without compensation. 

The two reports made by the Commis- 
sion on the problem of enforcing the 
national prohibition law have been much 
discussed. Very little attention has been 
given to its other reports. This paper 
is devoted to the work of the Commis- 
sion in fields other than prohibition. 

The task devolved upon the Commis- 
sion was as boundless as it was difficult. 
A study of the shortcomings of the ad- 
ministration of justice necessarily in- 
volved the consideration of the problem 
with which the machinery of justice must 
deal, that is, crime and the criminal. The 
factors entering into the problem of 
crime are as many and as complex as the 
wellsprings of human thought, human 
emotion, and human conduct. The cause 
and nature of crime and the best means 
of preventing it have been the theme of 
students, philosophers, and statesmen 
from the dawn of history. Punishment 
and reward alike have failed to prevent 
men from breaking laws. The history of 
civilization is the record of a continuous 
struggle between individual desires and 
the precepts of authority. Professor 
Ploscowe is on firm ground when he says 
in the critical analysis of the Literature 
on the Causes of Crime, made for the 
Commission (Report No. 13): “The 
soundest approach to the problem of the 
causation of crime . . . lies through a study 
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of the individual criminal in relation to 
all the social and environmental factors 
which have an influence upon his person- 
ality.” The machinery of the adminis- 
tration of justice in our country had its 
origins in the institutions of England 
which the early settlers brought to this 
continent. Strangely enough, we have 
lagged far behind the mother country in 
the modification and adaptation of our 
judicial system to the needs of modern 
life. It is a striking paradox that a 
people who in their industrial, commer- 
cial, and social life are inventive and pro- 
gressive should be conservative to the 
point of reaction in their methods of 
dealing with crime and criminals, and 
should tenaciously cling to mechanisms 
of justice which long since have been 
abandoned in the country of their origin, 
despite the constant demonstration of 
their failure to accomplish the purposes 
of their being in our own land. 

This much must be obvious to all who 
have given any serious thought to the 
problem, some phases of which cry aloud 
to us from the glaring headlines of al- 
most every daily newspaper. But the 
task laid upon the Commission required 
a careful study of facts and a marshalling 
of reports, in order that the Commission’s 
conclusions and recommendations should 
be based upon reliable evidence and not 
upon preconceived opinions or popular 
assumptions. 

In delineating its field of inquiry and 
mapping out its undertaking, the Com- 
mission was controlled by two consider- 
ations: first, the probable limitations of 
time and money, and secondly, the avail- 
ability of research agents of proven abil- 
ity. The appropriation made at the 
outset of the work was limited to the 
year 1929-30. The Commission was a 
temporary body of persons selected by 
the President to study and report to him. 
They were all busy people, engaged in 
other work and naturally could not de- 
vote more than a part of their time to 
this particular matter. Of necessity, 
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therefore, they had to select competent 
experts and research agents to make 
investigations and gather and prepare 
material upon which they might reach 
conclusions and base reports. The Com- 
mission assumed that it might have a life 
of two years at most. The event demon- 
strated the wisdom of adopting that 
limitation. At the end of the first year, 
a renewed appropriation was secured 
from Congress only in the face of stren- 
uous opposition. Secondly, the selection 
of subjects for investigation and study 
was more or less controlled by the num- 
ber and qualifications of available ex- 
perts who could be secured for the work. 
To the generous co-operation of the 
authorities of some of our leading uni- 
versities and of various foundations, in 
releasing to the Commission a number of 
their best men and women, it was greatly 
indebted. 


The Commission adopted a program 
of study under the following heads: 

(1) Statistics of Crime 

(2) Causes of Crime 

(3) Lawlessness in Law Enforce- 
ment 

(4) Enforcement of the Deportation 
Laws of the United States 


(5) Crime and the Foreign Born 
(6) Cost of Crime 

(7) Police 

(8) Prosecution 

(9) Criminal Procedure 

(10) Probation, Prisons, and Parole 
(11) The Federal Courts 


(12) Juvenile Delinquency 
(13) National Prohibition 


The work under each of these subjects 
was carried on by selected experts, under 
the direction of a subcommittee of the 
Commission. It is regrettable that pop- 
ular interest in national prohibition 
should have obscured the far-reaching 
importance of the work done on the other 
subjects enumerated. At the close of the 
second fiscal year, on June 30, 1931, the 
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Commission had completed, -signed, and 
delivered to the President fotrteén~ re- 
ports, which have tiow been pririted- arid 
distributed to the public, and which may 
be purchased at nominal prices from the 
Superintendent of. Documénts, ‘Washing- 
ton, D: C. All of the work the Commis- 
sion undertook was completed, except the 
study of Federal courts, upon which a re- 
port of progress was made. 

‘ Besides the two reports relating to the 
enforcement of the Prohibition Laws of 
the United States, the reports bear the 
following serial numbers and titles: 

No. 3 Report on Criminal Statistics, 205 pages. 
No. 4 Report on Prosecution, -337 pages. 
No. 5 Report on the Enforcement .of.the De- 
portation Laws of the United States, 
179 pages. 
No. 6 Report on the Child Offender in the 
. _ Federal System of Justice, 175 pages. 
No. 7 Progress Report on the Study of the 


Federal Courts, 123 pages. 
No. 8 Report on Criminal Procedure, 151 


pages. 

No.. 9 Report'on Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole, 343 pages. 

No. 10 Report on Crime and the Foreign Born, 
416 pages. 

No. 11 Report on.Lawlessness in Law Enforce- 
ment, 347 pages. 

No. 12 Report on Cost of Crime, 657 pages. 

No. 13 Report on Causes of Crime, 2 vols., 862 


pages. 

No. 14 Report on Police, 140 pages. 

In every instance, the Commission’s 
Report is accompanied by reports of one 
or more experts, setting forth facts upon 
which the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are based. No 
facts are asserted in any of its reports 
except upon authority that the Commis- 
sion deemed reliable.. Six of the reports 
were signed by all the members of the 
Commission, viz:. No. 3,.Criminal Sta- 
tistics; No. 4, Prosecution ; No. 6, Child 
Offender’in the Federal Systeit of Jis- 
ticé; No. 9, Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole; No. 10, Criminal Justice and 
the Foreign Born; No. 12, Cost of 


Crime; No. 5, Enforcement of the De- 
portation Laws of the United States, was 
signed by nine members, Judge Mackin- 
tosh dissenting and Mr. Anderson dis- 
senting in part; No. 8, Criminal Proced- 
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ure; No. 11, Lawlessness in Law 
Enforeenient;- and’ No. 14, Policé were 
each: signed by~ tei Commissioners, Mr. 
Lemann: filing separate statements with 
Nos. 8 and 11. No. 13,'Causes of Crime, 
was. signed by nine members. Judge 
Kenyon did not sign and Mr. Anderson 
filed a separate individual report. Re- 
ports No. 1 (Preliminary Report on Pro- 
hibition) and No. 7 (Progress Report on 
Federal Courts), by direction of the 
Commission, were signed by the Chair- 
man, on its behalf. Report No. 2, on 
Prohibition, was signed: by ten members, 
all of the Commissioners also submitting 
separate statements. 

These’ reports cover a wide range of 
inquiry and consideration. The origin, 
causes for and nature of crime are dealt 
with, not’ only in the two volumes spe- 
cifically -entitled Causes of Crime, but 
also in those which are especially devoted 
to the subjects of Lawless Methods of 
Law Enforcement; the Enforcement of 
the Deportation Laws of the United 
States; the Child Offender; and Crime 
and the Foreign Born. The machinery of 
justice’ and its defects are discussed and 
improvements recommended in the re- 
ports on Police, on Prosecution, on Crim- 
inal Procedure and on Federal Courts. 
The post conviction treatment of offend- 
ers against the law, is considered in the 
report on Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole. The first comprehensive, 
scientific study of the cost of crime and 
criminal justice in the United States ever 
attempted in this country is presented in 
the volume of 655 pages, entitled Cost of 
Crime. 

A study -and report on Criminal Sta- 
tistics; beirig report No. 3, is essential as 
an introduction’ to the whole seriés of 
reports. At the threshold of ‘any study 
of the crime problem, the investigator is 
confronted with the paucity of reliable 
statistics. It is difficult to refute the most 
exaggerated assertions about crime in the 
United States. Prof. Sam Bass Warner, 
of Harvard University, who made an ex- 
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haustive study for the Commission, 
reports that, “Crime Statistics, that is 
statistics of offenses of various sorts that 
are known to the police, are for practical 
purposes non-existent in the United 
States.” 

The New York Crime Commission 
stated in its 1928 report: 

“Wherever serious attempts have been 
made to study judicial administration, the 
lack of statistical information has made 
necessary the expenditure of a large 
measure of money and energy in copying 
records and assembling statistical data in 
such a report as this.” 

After giving a summary of the meagre 
criminal statistics to be found in the 
States, the same report continues as fol- 
lows: 

Beyond these fragments we have little data 
which can serve as a basis for the study of 
criminal justice in the United States. In indi- 
vidual communities and states we may by dint 
of heroic efforts, at great expense, lift the veil a 
little, but for the most part we are safe in say- 
ing that we do not know the quality nor quan- 
tity of criminal cases passing through our 
courts; we do not know what happens to them 
and we have no means other than casual ob- 
servation and sheer conjecture of determining 


the quality of service which our codes of pro- 
cedure and our courts are giving. 


In this respect hardly any civilized 
country is so badly served. 

Professor Warner considers that the 
defects in our criminal statistics are 
three: 

First: For many States and parts of 
States no statistics at all exist. 

Second: Where statistics are gathered 
by political divisions smaller than States, 
there is no comparability within the State. 

Third: Where they are gathered by 
State agencies for the whole State there 
is no comparability between States. | 

A year or more ago, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police adopted 
a system of monthly reports sent by the 
police of a number of cities throughout 
the United States to the Bureau of 
Criminal Identification of the Federal De- 
partment of Justice. These reports, vol- 
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untarily made, without sanction of law, 
and without uniformity of definition, are 
published by the Department of Justice. 
In the nature of things they have a lim- 
ited value and may be positively mislead- 
ing. In the opinion of the Commission, 
criminal statistics should be gathered, 
compiled and published pursuant to law 
in one place in each jurisdiction and that 
should be one in which experts on sta- 
tistical methods are available. Then there 
should be a correlation of state statistics 
and of state and federal statistics, in some 
one federal bureau, preferably the Bu- 
reau of the Census, because the problem 
of collecting, analyzing, and making pub- 
lic criminal statistics in the most useful 
form is a statistical problem, and the 
Bureau of the Census is equipped with 
competent statisticians. Probably the 
most scientific and reliable statistics in 
this field that have been published in the 
United States are those of the Bureau of 
the Census, known as: Prisoners, 1923; 
Prisoners, 1928; The Prisoner's Ante- 
cedents, 1923; Prisoners in State and 
Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1929. 

Based upon these considerations, the 
Commission, in its report to the Presi- 
dent, recommended that as soon as proper 
state legislation has gone far enough to 
make a sound foundation, the gathering, 
compiling, and publishing of nation-wide 
criminal statistics should be committed 
as a whole to the Bureau of the Census. 
As a first step toward securing this re- 
sult, the Commission recommended the 
drafting and enactment of a uniform 
state law with respect to gathering and 
transmitting state statistics of Criminal 
Justice, so far as required for general 
national purposes. This recommendation 
has been called to the attention of the 
Commission on Uniform State Laws, 
which, it is hoped, will prepare and rec- 
ommend a form of statute to carry out 
the recommendations. 

In the line of statistical inquiry is the 
study made for the Commission into the 
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cost of crime. Lacking reliable data con- 
cerning the extent of crime, it was 
thought that a study of its cost might 
throw light upon the nature and magni- 
tude of the problem. When we com- 
menced our labors, no comprehensive 
scientific study of the cost of crime 
and criminal justice in the United 
States ever had been made. Messrs. 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr and Sidney P. Simp- 
son, of the New York Bar, were induced 
to undertake the task. They devoted two 
years’ unremitting attention to it, serv- 
ing without compensation. They enlisted 
the aid of, literally, hundreds of public- 
spirited citizens in making the necessary 
investigations, most of whom also served 
without compensation. The studies which 
supplied the material for their report, 
Messrs. Dorr and Simpson say, “have 
included an examination of the published 
material, statistical and otherwise, avail- 
able in the English language relating to 
the subject; the assembling of unpub- 
lished material on the cost of State Police 
and State Penal Institutions; a nation- 
wide study of the cost of administration 
of criminal justice in American cities, 
carried out in 300 communities through 
the cooperation of educational institu- 
tions, government research organizations 
and Chambers of Commerce; a study, 
carried out with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Justice, of the cost of admin- 
istration of criminal justice in the Fed- 
eral government; the collection of data 
as to private expenditures for protection 
against crime; and a detailed analysis of 
the character and magnitude of losses to 
private individuals and to the commu- 
nity as a result of criminal activities.” 
The Commission presented the report of 
Messrs. Dorr and Simpson to the Presi- 
dent and the public, in the belief that 
“it contains a clear and accurate analysis 
of the elements of economic loss to the 
country which results from Crime, and 
that the figures assembled as a result of 
the cooperative effort of those who con- 
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tributed to the preparation of the reports 
may be regarded as reliable estimates.” 
The report of these gentlemen is a unique 
and valuable contribution to the material 
which must be considered in any effort 
to solve the crime problem. It merits 
careful study and attentive consideration. 
It deals with such subjects as “The Cost 
of Administration of Criminal Justice by 
the Federal Government”; “Published 
Statistical Material on State and Munici- 
pal Costs of the Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice”; “The Cost of State Police 
Forces”; the “Cost of State Penal and 
Correctional Institutions and Parole 
Agencies”; the “Cost of Administration 
of Criminal Justice in American Cities” ; 
“Private Expenditures for Protection 
against Crime”; “Private Losses due to 
Criminal Acts” ; “Economic Losses to the 
Community Due to the Existence of 
Crime.” 

While the authors conclude that the 
ultimate economic cost of crime to the 
community as a whole cannot be ascer- 
tained, and that the burden on individuals 
of the immediate cost of crime cannot be 
ascertained with accuracy, and conse- 
quently that any lump sum estimate of 
the total cost of crime on either basis 
would be a mere guess, yet they present 
estimates of cost of various phases of the 
problem running up into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, which indicates the 
staggering total of our bill for crime! 

Space does not permit extended dis- 
cussion of this most important report. 
Few documents have been published in 
years as full of important material or 
more suggestive of profitable continued 
research and study. 

Specifically, the Commission in its re- 
port endorses the recommendations of 
Messrs. Simpson and Dorr, that (1) 
steps be taken forthwith to develop accu- 
rate and comprehensive statistics as to 
the cost of administration of criminal 
justice by the Federal Government and 
by the several states and their municipal 
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subdivisions; (2) that the comparative 
study of municipal costs of criminal jus- 
tice with which the investigators have 
made much progress, but which they were 
unable to complete in the time and with 
the money available to them, be carried 
through to completion along the lines they 
have indicated; (3) that nation-wide, 
thorough and scientific studies of racket- 
eering and organized extortion and of 
commercialized fraud should be made. 


Concerning the last mentioned topic, 
the authors say that “any study of the 
economic aspects of crime is incomplete 
—and, even more, any study of the 
broader aspects of crime and crime con- 
trol—which omits to give detailed and 
comprehensive consideration to this very 
important problem of organized crime as 
a business.” They point out that the 
most important form of criminal extor- 
tion at the present time is racketeering, 
which, in general, involves the extortion 
of money from a group or class of the 
public which is induced to pay tribute by 
criminal acts directed toward any recal- 
citrant members of that group or class, 
or, more commonly in practice, by threats 
of such criminal acts. Messrs. Dorr and 
Simpson report that they had gone far 
enough in their studies of the matter to 
be led to the belief that this problem of 
racketeering is of vital importance in 
America today, and that careful and sci- 
entific study of the problem is essential 
if it is to be adequately dealt with. 


Turning to the general subject of the 
origin, causes and nature of crime, the 
Commission in its report on the specific 
subject of “Causes of Crime,” says: 


We find it impossible comprehensively to dis- 
cuss the causes of crime or factors in non- 
observance of law. Criminology is re-making, 
the social sciences are in transition, and the 
foundations of behavior are in dispute. It would 
serve no useful purpose to put forth theories 
as to criminality or non-observance of law, 
either generally, or in America, on the basis of 
some one current psychology or social philos- 
ophy, with the certainty that it represents but 
one phase of the thought of the time and will 
not long hold the ground. For the same reasons 
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it would be quite as useless to the 
potentialities J each of the ee Ss 


The Commission, however, did present 
with its report, first, a critical analysis 
of the Literature of the Causes of Crime, 
made by Morris Ploscowe, Esq., Sheldon 
Fellow of Harvard University; and sec- 
ondly, under the head of “Work, and 
Law Observance,” an experimental in- 
quiry into and a report upon the influ- 
ence of unemployment and occupational 
conditions upon crime, made under the 
direction of Miss Mary Van Kleeck, Di- 
rector of the Department of Industrial 
Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
assisted by Dr. Emma A. Winslow and 
Dr. Ira de A. Reid, and a large number 
of other experts, scholars, and officials. 

The inquiries resulting in this report 
include a study of the history of 1,051 
men received at Sing Sing prison, New 
York, in the twelve months ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1930; a special study of the Negro 
group in that number; a study of the 
measurable changes in the volume of 
crime, as shown by the criminal statis- 
tics of the State of Massachusetts from 
1885 to 1929, during periods of pros- 
perity and of adversity, and a study of 
the fluctuations in employment and in 
crime in New York State, during the 
period from 1830 to 1927, as shown by 
statistics recently compiled for the Crime 
Commission of that state. 

These studies have shown that the 
number of arrests or convictions or com- 
mitments to institutions or to probation, 
or other measure of the occurrence of 
crime, fluctuates, some forms of crime 
more widely than others. “In these fluc- 
tuations” Miss Van Kleeck finds “a 
starting point for fruitful inquiry into 
the causes of crime.” The data presented 
is given as a basis for further study by 
others. It relates to a possible relation- 


ship between fluctuations in employment 
and changes in crime. But, she says, the 
studies presented in the report “indicate 
the great importance of stability of work 
as a factor in law observance.” Security 
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of employment seems to be the major 
factor in reducing crime to a minimum. 
The Commission was fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of Professors Clifford 
R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, both 
connected with the Institute of Juve- 
nile Research and Behavior Research 
Fund, of Chicago, to make a study of the 
Community, the Family and the Gang, 
in relation to delinquent behavior, as the 
basis of a report on “Social Factors in 
Juvenile Delinquency.” This report com- 
prises the second volume of the Commis- 
sion’s report No. 13, on Causes of Crime. 
It presents some extremely interesting 
facts, based upon studies in ten different 
cities, concerning the concentration of 
delinquents in areas of marked social 
disorganization, and the persistency of 
delinquency in these areas, despite the 
changes in the nationality of their occu- 
pants. It points out that juvenile delin- 
quency is group behavior and that a de- 
linquent career is the product of a natural 
process of development in a given envi- 
ronment. The report emphasizes the 
fact that the Community fails to function 
effectively as an agency of social control 
in these areas of high rates of delin- 
quents. 

The entire report is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of juvenile delin- 
quency. It points out strikingly the social 
conditions which start boys and girls on 
criminal careers; conditions which might 
readily be removed if the social con- 
science were sufficiently aroused. 

One of the factors contributing to law- 
léssness is said to be the acts of the police 
and other agencies of law enforcement 
in resorting to lawless methods to pre- 
vent.or detect crime. Many reported cases 
and current statements suggest that the 
police constantly employ unlawful “third 
degree” methods, for the purpose of ex- 
torting confessions or securing informa- 
tion leading to the detection of crime. 
Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Har- 
vard Law School, and Messrs. Walter 
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H. Pollak and Carl S. Stern, of the 
New York Bar, conducted an inquiry and 
reported to the Commission on this sub- 
ject of “Lawlessness in Law Enforce- 
ment” (No. 11). The report clearly es- 
tablishes the constant resort by the police 
to the use of this unlawful procedure— 
not only against persons suspected of 
having committed a crime, but to secure 
information from those supposed. merely 
to have knowledge of a crime. Not only 
are these practices as criminal as any 
other offenses, but, as a New York pros- 
ecutor quoted in the report says, “It... 
makes the police lazy and unenterprising.” 
Or, as another official remarked, “If you 
use your fists, you are not apt to use your 
wits.” Many other lawless acts resorted 
to by prosecutors and other law officers 
are cited and commented upon. Various 
remedies are suggested by the reporters. 
Without adopting all of these, the Com- 
mission recommends that they be care- 
fully studied. Attention is drawn by the 
Commission to the fact that there has 
been no thoroughgoing revision of crim- 
inal procedure in the United States since 
the foundation of our government. The 
American Law Institute has prepared and 
published a model code of criminal pro- 
cedure for the consideration of the state 
legislatures. The federal government 
might well revise its penal code and adopt 
a code of criminal procedure which 
should be a model for the states. A dis- 
regard of law by officers sworn to its 
enforcement must be a fertile source of 
crime on the part of others. A striking 
example of the possibilities of such 
abuses is furnished by a study of the 
enforcement of the deportation laws of 
the United States, made for the Com- 
mission by Reuben Oppenheimer, of the 
Baltimore bar. In the enforcement of 


these laws, the immigration agents be- 
come at once detectives, prosecutors, and 
judges—three functions, which, as the 
Commission remarks in its report, we 
have found it safe in no other phase of 
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life to entrust to any one individual. “It 
should not be forgotten,” the Commis- 
sion says, “that although the administra- 
tion of this law annually results in the 
deportation of approximately 15,000 per- 
sons, the investigating activities of the 
department annually questions the right 
of approximately 100,000 persons to re- 
main in the United States. Of course, 
the number of foreign born in the United 
States, as to whom the possibility of such 
a question constantly exists, is vastly 
greater, and for their reassurance, open 
and easily intelligible processes, adminis- 
tered with convincing justice, are essen- 
tial.” That much, perhaps the greater 
amount, of crime existing in the United 
States is committed by the foreign born 
element has been so constantly asserted, 
without any supporting proof, that the 
Commission deemed a study of that sub- 
ject to be an important element in its 
task. For this purpose we were for- 
tunate in securing the services of 
Dr. Edith Abbott, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, 
of the University of Chicago. Doctor 
Abbott called to her assistance a brilliant 
staff of qualified investigators, and pre- 
sented a report based upon the result of 
their research, which was adopted by the 
Commission. This report dispels the 
illusion that the foreign born are the 
greatest offenders. It concludes that in 
proportion to their respective numbers 
the foreign born commit considerably 
fewer crimes than the native born; that 
the foreign born approach the record of 
the native born most closely in the com- 
mission of crimes involving personal 
violence, and that in crimes for gain the 
native born greatly exceed the foreign 
born. -“Whether or not the current im- 
pression of excessive criminal propensi- 
ties among so-called ‘foreigners’ generally, 
can partially be justified by the existence 
of criminal propensities among children 
of foreign born parents,” says the Com- 
mission, “it is impossible either to affirm 
or deny.” There are no existing statis- 
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tics which would justify a conclusion on 
that subject. , 
“Students of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency,” say the authors of the study 
of the development of delinquent careers, 
referred to in the report on Causes of 
Crime, “agree that a large proportion of 
youthful criminals are initiated into de- 
linquency during the early years of life.” 
No study of the crime problem could be 
justified which failed to give earnest con- 
sideration and study to the criminal’s 
life in childhood. As Mr. Alfred Bettman 
says in his Surveys’ Analysis, to be here- 
after referred to, “Juvenile delinquency 
is the heart of the problem of crime pre- 
vention.” The White House Conference 
on Child Welfare was concerned with 
this problem and generously agreed to 
finance a study of it, to be made under 
the auspices of the National Commission 
by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, formerly 
Referee of the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles, California, and President of the 
National Social Workers. She completed 
for the Commission before its dissolution 
a report on “Problems presented to the 
Federal System of Justice by the Child 
Offender,” which was made the basis of 
the Commission’s 6th report. The final 
section of her report, which is to be made 
to the White House Conference and pub- 
lished next year, will deal with types of 
state and local courts hearing children’s 
cases, police methods of investigation 
and treatment, the work of juvenile pro- 
bation officers and correctional institu- 
tions for children. The report to the 
Commission brings out strikingly the 
complete absence of machinery in the 
federal courts for dealing with juvenile 
offenders by the modern methods of ju- 
dicial restraint and guidance in parental 
manner, rather than with the ordinary 
machinery of penal justice appropriate 
for adults. Modern federal legislation, 
such, for example, as the Prohibition 
Law, and the Dyer Act against stealing 
and taking automobiles from one. state 
to another, has brought within the juris- 
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diction of the federal courts a large num- 
ber of boys and girls of eighteen years 
of age and under. The report asserts 
that “The Federal government is not 
equipped to serve as guardian to the de- 
linquent child. Nor should it assume the 
task. Whenever a child has broken a 
federal law, his local community has 
failed in its responsibility to furnish ade- 
quate parental guidance. This duty is 
local not national. The Community has 
facilities with which to perform it. The 
Nation has not.” The Attorney General 
of the United States has expressed him- 
self as keenly alive to the conditions 
shown in the report, as has also the Su- 
perintendent of Prisons, Mr. Sanford 
Bates. Steps already have been taken by 
them to improve the methods of dealing 
with the juveniles at present in federal 
custody, and legislation to permit and 
facilitate the procedure of utilizing State 
juvenile delinquency agencies for the care 
and treatment of juvenile offenders 
against federal law is being prepared for 
submission to Congress. So much for 
the origin, causes and nature of crime. 

Turning to the machinery of criminal 
justice, the first agency of the law which 
comes in contact with the offender is the 
police. It is hard to realize that only one 
hundred years ago the first uniformed 
police force was organized in London. 
The organization of similar forces in 
American cities and states came later. 
Organized state police forces are of still 
later date. In the ceaseless war on crime 
and the struggle to preserve peace and 
order in our communities, the police 
force is the most potent agency. <A 
study of police conditions in the United 
States, made for the Commission by 
David G. Monroe and Earle W. Garret, 
Research Assistants of the Departmesit 
of Political Science of the University of 
Chicago under the direction of August 
Vollmer, Professor of Police Adminis- 
tration in that University, Chief of Po- 
lice of the City of Berkeley, California, 
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is the basis of the Commission’s report 
No. 14. 


The report states that in the opinion 
of the Commission the chief evil in po- 
lice organization lies in the insecure short 
term of service of the chief or executive 
head of the force and his being subject 
while in office to control by politicians 
in the discharge of his duties. The sec- 
ond outstanding evil is the lack of com- 
petent, efficient, and honest patrolmen 
and subordinate officers; and the third 
great defect lies in the lack of efficient 
communication systems, whereby intelli- 
gence of the commission of a crime and 
description of the criminals may be 
quickly spread over a wide territory, and 
as part of that, the necessary equipment 
in motors to pursue offenders. The re- 
port refers with sympathy to the great 
burdens laid upon the police by the mass 
of modern legislation. The duties im- 
posed upon them are complex and require 
both character and education which too 
often are disregarded for purely political 
considerations. The recommendations 
made for improvement are based upon 
the experience of practical men familiar 
with police conditions. 


In President Hoover’s inaugural ad- 
dress, on March 4, 1929, he said, 


“Justice must not fail because the 
agencies of enforcement are either delin- 
quent or inefficiently organized. To con- 
sider these evils, to find their remedy, is 
the most sore necessity of our times.” 


During the past ten or fifteen years, 
there have been a number of “Surveys” 
or studies of the machinery of justice in 
various states, some made by official, 
others by unofficial bodies, as well as a 
number of reports of Crime Commis- 
sions, Judicial Councils, Attorneys Gen- 
eral or similar officials. The Commission 
felt that there must be a wealth of mate- 
rial in those documents which would be of 
aid to it in the consideration of its prob- 
lems. Accordingly the Commission secured 
the services of Alfred Bettman, Esq., 
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of the Cincinnati Bar, to study this 
material and report to the Commission 
what of value was found there concern- 
ing the organization, methods, and basic 
principles of criminal justice, in the light 
and direction of which specific reforma- 
tive steps should be taken. Mr. Bettman’s 
report, entitled, “An Analysis of the Sur- 
veys of the Administration of Criminal 
Justice relating to the subjects of Prose- 
cution and Courts,” is annexed to the 
Commission’s report No. 4, “on Prosecu- 
tion.” It is impracticable even to attempt 
to repeat here the major conclusions 
which Mr. Bettman has drawn from this 
study, or the recommendations he makes. 
They cover a wide range of matters, from 
the jurisdiction and organization of 
so-called minor courts, through the whole 
process of administering penal justice. 
One interesting fact developed by this 
study may be mentioned and that is that 
while in England there is a greater per- 
centage of convictions in criminal prose- 
cutions than in the United States, there 
is also a greater percentage of acquittals. 
The great difference lies in the strikingly 
small number of British cases that are 
dismissed before trial, through nolles or 
other forms of dismissals, as compared 
with the larger percentage of non-trial 
dismissals in our own country. 
“Apparently,” says Mr. Bettman, “it 
is not the procedural technicalities in 
trials, nor the constitutional privileges of 
the accused, nor the degree of the judge’s 
control of the trial, which constitute the 
major weakness of American administra- 
tion as compared with that of England; 
but rather those factors which produce 
the multiplicity and prevalence of our use 
of dispositions by courts and prosecutors 
short of and without trial.” Among the 
major findings and recommendations 
which Mr. Bettman found desirable from 
the material studied were: the progres- 
sive nature of criminal careers, the im- 
portance of the early stages of such 
careers and consequently, the importance 
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of the general run of obscure and minor 
cases, as compared with the sensational 
and capital crimes which receive a rela- 
tive overemphasis by both the officials 
and the general public; the relative minor 
importance of procedure, in the sense of 
the procedure governing conduct of trials 
and the relative importance of adminis- 
tration, in the sense of the organization, 
equipment, and working principles and 
methods of the organs of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. Placing the 
prosecuting attorneys in a position more 
free from political interference and with 
compensation adequate to secure first 
class men is urged. The importance of 
the mis-called minor courts is empha- 
sized, and the development toward cen- 
tralized state supervision of criminal jus- 
tice in all its parts is recommended. 

The Commission in its report empha- 
sized the recommendation of the elimina- 
tion, so far as possible, of politics as the 
determining factor in selecting prosecu- 
tors, and such an organization of the legal 
profession in each state as shall insure 
competency, character, and discipline 
among those engaged in the criminal 
courts. It also recommended a systema- 
tized control in each state, under a di- 
rector of public prosecutions, or some 
equivalent official, with secure tenure and 
concentrated and defined responsibility. 
Further, that provision be made for the 
legal interrogation of accused persons 
under suitable safeguards. 


The Commission also submitted to the 
President a report on Criminal Proced- 
ure (No. 8) which, after reviewing (1) 
the importance of procedure, (2) petty 
offenses in the Federal Courts, (3) petty 
offenses in the State Courts, (4) Proced- 
ural Protection of the Accused, (5) 
Criminai Pleading, (6) Evidence in 
Criminal Cases, (7) Conduct of Trials 
and (8) Review of Convictions, made a 
number of concrete recommendations for 
improvement in procedure under these 
various heads. 
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A project aimed at a study of the ad- 
ministration of law in the federal courts, 
through a scientific analysis of case rec- 
ords, both civil and criminal, to test the 
efficiency of the administration of justice 
in those courts, was undertaken by the 
Commission in the latter part of 1929, 
under the direction of a Committee of its 
appointment, of which Charles E. Clark, 
dean of the Yale Law School, was chair- 
man and Owen J. Roberts, now a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, President Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dean McMurray, of the 
University of California, Dean Arnold, 
of the Law School of West Virginia, 
Dean Bates of the University of Michi- 
gan, Prof. E. M. Morgan of the Harvard 
Law School and Prof. Henry R. Medina, 
of Columbia Law School, were members 
and William O. Douglas, of the Yale Law 
School, was secretary. The plan was to 
conduct the work through the university 
law schools in different parts of the 
country, as directing units of local re- 
search. . The Commission believed that 
such a study would furnish much valu- 
able information to the students of gov- 
ernment, courts, and the due administra- 
tion of justice and lead to the adoption 
of. useful improvements. It would fur- 
nish accurate facts upon which might be 
intelligently determined the desirability 
of legislation concerning the jurisdiction 
and procedure in the courts of the na- 
tional government. It was not until the 
fall of 1930 that organization was_com- 
pleted and the work begun. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1931, while a large 
amount of material had been collected, 
the. work of tabulation, organization, and 
study -was yet to be done, so only a re- 
port of progress could be made. .A fur- 
ther period of about a year and the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 was necessary to 
complete the work. The Rockefeller In- 
stitute has generously appropriated half 
of this amount, upon condition that the 
other half be secured elsewhere. 

Finally, the Commission ‘had to con- 
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sider the great problem of punishment 
for crime. Modern humane thought has 
in great measure recognized the futility 
of much of our penal treatment. Savage 
repression has not abated crime. Our 
places of detention too often have been 
but breeding places for the development 
of habitual criminality. In the treatment 
of national health it has been demon- 
strated that prevention of disease is more 
easy of accomplishment and far less ex- 
pensive than cure. The modern school of 
penology has accepted the analogy in its 
application to crime. Official action, as 
is natural, has lagged behind, but prog- 
ress is being made in many directions. 
The consideration by the Commission of 
the subject of post-conviction treatment 
of offenders was undertaken under the 
heads of Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole. 

For study and report on these sub- 
jects, the Commission secured the sery- 
ices of an advisory Committee headed by 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Consultant in 
Penology of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and including twenty-four other out- 
standing persons having long experience 
with the practical as well as the theoret- 
ical problems involved. This Committee 
reported at length on these subjects. In 
the preparation of the Commission’s re- 
port, it also was assisted by Dr. Frank 
Tannenbaum, well known for his studies 
in economic and social problems, and by 
Dr. Clair Wilcox, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, the Commission’s Research Director 
who wrote the chapter on Parole. The 
Commission reported to the President 
(No. 9) that as a.result of its studies and 
on the basis of the report of its advisory 
Committee, it had‘ concluded “that the 
present prison system is antiquated and 
inefficient. It does not reform the crim- 
inal. It fails to protect society. There 


‘is reason to believe that it contributes to 


the increase of crime by hardening the 
prisoner.” ©The Commission was con- 
vinced that a new type of penal institu- 
tion must be developed, one that is new 
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in spirit, in method and-in objective. The 
report urges a better administration of 
the probation and parole laws. “No man,” 
they. say, “should be sent to a penal insti- 
tution until it is definitely determined that 
he is not a fit subject for probation.” 
Parole they consider the best means yet 
devised for releasing men from confine- 
ment. “It affords the safest method of 
accomplishing the ex-prisoner’s readjust- 
ment to the community.” The report 
recognizes the great improvements made 
in the federal penal system under the 
present national administration and under 
the direction of Mr. Sanford Bates, the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons in the 
Department of Justice. Yet there is room 
for the greater improvement. Much 
progress recently has been made in New 
York State. Outbreaks by prisoners in 
many prisons have dramatically called 
public attention to the shocking over- 
crowding of many penal institutions and 
the grave consequences thereof. 

The blackest spot in the American 
penal system is shown to be the county 
jail. A special study was made into the 
11,000 police jails and lockups through- 
out the United States, resulting in the 
report by Dr. Hart’s Committee that a 
majority of them “are literally a public 
nuisance, and are unfit for the purpose 
for which they are designed.” The report 
makes a number of recommendations for 
the improvement of our penal systems, 
predicated upon a presentation of many 
challenging facts. 

I have not attempted in this paper « even 
to summarize the facts developed i in. the 
various inquiries and stated .in the differ- 
_ent.reports referred to. It.would not be 
possible to make a resumé of the. nearly 
4000 nisin iat of these reports with- 
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in the limits of this paper. I have merely 
sought to give a general description of 
the scope of the undertaking and in gen- 
eral the nature and extent of the per- 
formance. Many people have contrib- 
uted to the accomplishment of the task 
and the different reports have gathered 
and set up in systematic logical form 
facts and considerations which must be 
reckoned with by any who would ascer- 
tain the causes of the deficiencies in our 
penal laws and their administration, or 
who would attempt to remedy them. The 
Commission claims no finality of wisdom 
for its work, or its recommendations. 
Their greatest value will lie in the sug- 
gestions which may inspire further re- 
search study and application. The re- 
ports present many facts that the Ameri- 
can people should know; they demon- 
strate the existence of abuses and wrongs 
that should be corrected. They explain 
in large measure why so much crime 
committed in our communities goes un- 
checked and unpunished and they make 
practical suggestions which are believed 
to be worthy of consideration as methods 
of improvement. 

The reports recommend further studies 
and point out the lines of inquiry which, 
in the judgment of the Commission, 
should be followed. They seek to arouse 
public interest to the importance of im- 
provement in our system of penal jus- 
tice. Only through an aroused public 
interest, the development of a public con- 
science, and an awakening to the fact that 
the success of our civilization necessarily 
is measured by the degree of.crime which 
obtains, can the existing evils in our sys- 


. tem be removed, the machinery of crim- 
inal justice be perfected, and.a law-abid- 


ing spirit be developed among our. por. 





Religious Education in a Hospital* 


Mr. and Mrs. Utyss S. MITCHELL 
Formerly Directors of Religious Education for the Orthopaedic Hospital, Los Angeles 


HE Orthopaedic Hospital-School in 

Los Angeles is the only institution of 
its kind in the southwestern United States 
and is probably unequalled in all the 
country. It is the haven of hope for 
thousands of suffering children and 
anxious parents, where a staff of highly 
skilled physicians and nurses are pooling 
their medical knowledge and skill in a 
constant effort to straighten crooked 
bones and bodies. 

No two cases are just alike. The in- 
genuity of these experts is constantly 
exercised in an effort to devise a new 
corrective for a peculiar deformity. Dr. 
W. F. Lowman, Chief of Staff and 
founder of the hospital, seems never to 
relax in his relentless search for new ap- 
pliances. His friends laughingly tell of 
their efforts to get him away from his 
work by week-end drives to their moun- 
tain homes. About the time they begin 
to wink at each other and rejoice in their 
successful attempt he will suddenly grab 
the driver’s shoulder and exclaim, “Tom, 
stop a minute. I just saw the very thing 
for Jane’s brace.” Perhaps it is because 
of this personal consideration of each 
patient that his success has been so re- 
markable. 

“Our object,” he says, “is to send these 
boys and girls out into the world physical- 
ly equipped to put the most into life and 
to get the most out of it.” The ability to 
earn one’s livelihood is a primary step 
in this direction. Most hospitals stop 
with the physical objectives, but not so 
with this one, and herein lies its unique- 
ness. 

For several years the Orthopaedic Day 





“Note by Dr. George A. Coe: “I have witnessed the 
work of the unique school that is described in this 
article. The description is not overdrawn, and even 
jad reader’s imagination is not likely to overstep the 
acts. 


School has been an established part of 
the institution. The teachers are em- 
ployed through the City Board of Educa- 
tion. By this plan all of school age fol- 
low the regular course of studies, or a 
partial course in proportion to the 
strength of the individual. 

A director of recreation is also em- 
ployed to direct the play life of the in- 
stitution and provide the types of exer- 
cises most conducive to physical improve- 
ment, but even these are not as uncom- 
mon or complex as the recently estab- 
lished department of religious education. 

The straightening of crooked arms, 
legs, or spines did not meet the Staff’s 
full conception of preparation for life. 
All too often circumstances had conspired 
to warp or dwarf the soul as well as the 
body of the child. To correct the latter 
and ignore the first seemed incongruous. 
The Staff maintains that spiritual adjust- 
ment is a co-responsibility and that each 
supplements the other. “We propose to 
renew faith and moral courage in minds 
and souls that have been crippled with 
grief and pain.” 

Miss Mildred Riese, Superintendent, 
has conducted a follow-up of discharged 
patients which reveals that in hundreds 
of cases upon leaving the hospital there 
comes a shock of sudden realization that 
the business world has provided no place 
for them. The facing of this discour- 
aging outlook alone or without prepara- 
tion is ofttimes tragic. A simple faith in 
God and a Christian philosophy of life 
is needed to help them appraise facts 
courageously and turn their thoughts to 
creativity. If the cold business world 
has no room for them then it follows 
that they must by sheer determination 
plus preparation make their place in 
society. 
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A year ago the Department of Religi- 
ous Education of the University of South- 
ern California entered into co-operation 
with the hospital staff in an endeavor to 
minister to the religious needs of their 
patients, and at the same time to provide 
a working laboratory for students in re- 
ligious research. This is the first organ- 
ized attempt and of necessity the year 
has constituted a period of experimenta- 
tion preparatory to permanent establish- 
ment. 


The fitting of a program of religious 
education, similar to that of a regular 
church, upon this institution would have 
been absurdly impossible. Here were ab- 
normalities never dreamed of in an ordi- 
nary parish, yet presenting unparalleled 
possibilities if rightly approached. 

Here were children of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, occasionally 
Buddhist and very often non-religious 
families. Could a program of religious 
education be formulated that would have 
the sympathetic approval of parent, priest, 
pastor or Rabbi and yet possess dynamic? 

Many having been bedridden or near- 
ly so from babyhood and denied normal 
opportunities had little conception of 
Christian teachings, while others were 
well versed in religious matters. How 
were we to approach such a conglomer- 
ate? 

A few patients could hobble about on 
crutches, still more were using wheel 
chairs and the majority were bedfast. 
This presented a serious problem of group 
participation. 

When the director of a parish pro- 
gram builds an educational curriculum he 
presupposes consecutive attendance by his 
pupils over months or years, but in this 
case an average of seventy-one patients 
are admitted and discharged each month. 
From week to week a third to a half and 
sometimes three-fourths of those in at- 
tendance are new ones, and only five have 
been with us for a year. The average 
stay of a patient is nineteen days. The 
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problems created by this shifting are 
obvious. 

While the new building was being com- 
pleted, the Sunday morning service was 
held in the day school room, packing 
twenty-five to thirty in as tightly as they 
could be. Three to twenty years of age 
and all in one little room for an hour! 
But what a profitable time we had, prof- 
itable, we believe, because the nurses re- 
ported great improvement in the morale 
of the entire hospital and a decided effect 
upon individuals. The physical equip- 
ment was far from ideal but it was the 
best at hand. We have since been glad 
for the three months’ experience under 
those circumstances. 

It is undoubtedly at this point that 
many of our religious educators have 
made the grave mistake of their profes- 
sion. Is it not much better that we tem- 
porarily fit a curriculum into poor physi- 
cal surroundings rather than wait for 
ideal equipment to fit into a preconceived 
notion of what a religious education pro- 
gram should be? The needs of the child 
are urgent and far surpass material in- 
conveniences. 

Such a situation calls for the parking 
of nice classroom theories and pet hob- 
bies outside the door. Nothing less than 
a reappropriation of basic principles 
could meet the need. By the time the 
new auditorium was finished we had 
gained a fair appraisal of the actual situ- 
ation. 


Up to this time the work had been car- 
ried on more or less unofficially. A spe- 
cial representative council composed of 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
had endorsed the proposal to place gen- 
eral oversight jointly with the superin- 
tendent of the hospital and the head of 
the department of religious education of 
the University of Southern California. 
They in turn recommended to the Hos- 
pital Board the appointment of the pres- 
ent student directors, who should have 
direct supervision. Other workers have 
been selected by the student directors 
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after consultation with Dr. R. J. Taylor 
of the University and Miss Mildred Riese 
of the Hospital staff. 

All of us have regarded the undertak- 
ing as a glorious mutual task. A hard 
and fast organization has been purposely 
avoided, hence there is no grating of the 
usual wheels of machinery. 


Tue New AvupDITORIUM 


The new auditorium has been in use 
since October and has facilitated the work 
in many ways. It is a beautiful room 
40x80 feet, with a well-equipped stage 
for week-day gatherings and entertain- 
ments and an asbestos screen for stere- 
opticon and moving pictures. 

At ten o’clock each Sunday all who 
are able to come are brought in for the 
twenty-five minute expressional and wor- 
ship service. The processional is always 
very impressive to visitors and invariably 
awakens emotions. This paradoxical 
sight is a perfect satire on the complaints 
of healthy people. Let us just stand 
aside and watch them pass by. 

Here comes our Juanita, half hour 
early as usual, wheeling her chair with 
one hand. See that cheery smile? Yet 
under that blanket are two deformed hips 
and a crooked spine. Yonder is Harvey 
—a regular “guy” of twelve. He looks 
terribly uncomfortable strapped down to 
that board but once you hear his hearty 
laugh you never can forget it. There is 
Marie on the cot, a jolly sixteen-year- 
old with a brain as keen as steel. Next 
is Bob, but no longer melancholy. Last 
Sunday he seemed to get a new angle on 
life—what a difference! See that dar- 
ling three-year-old, lying on her stomach, 
that is Eva, an angel if there ever was 
one. Poor Charles still bent over that 
cruel board, but look at that grin! Here 
come several more on beds or. chairs. 
Suppose you stand here for a while yet, 
if you wish. Please excuse us while we 
mingle among them for greetings and a 
little chat. 


Thus passes the processional of thirsty 
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souls to drink of the fountain of Eternal 

Life. Living is a serious business with 

these folk and they come seeking light 

and truth. 
CONSTITUENCY 

(1) Present patients in hospital. 

Those under hospital care for several 

months and who are able to attend 

Sunday School. 

(2) Transient. 
Those able to come only one Sunday 
at varied intervals. 

(3) Alumni 

(a) Those returning occasionally 
for additional treatment. 

(b) Those who have been dismissed 
from hospital but do not attend 
any ordinary service because of 
sensitiveness of their handicaps. 

(4) Patients in hospital unable to attend 
services. 

(a) Their needs to be met by per- 
sonal visitation and ward teach- 
ers. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


The formulation of the objectives was 

a more difficult task than one would at 
first suppose. There are so many things 
that ideally should be done but which 
practically are unwise to attempt, at 
least for some time to come. Our en- 
deavor has been not to see how many 
objectives could be listed but actually how 
few and yet serve the immediate pur- 
pose. Certain conditions demand emer- 
gency treatment with the hope that if the 
major crisis of a patient can be met suc- 
cessfully then lesser problems in the 
future will be solved in like manner. This 
brief set of aims has served as the work- 
ing basis during this first. year. 

(1) To guide pupils in the discovery of 
God through His revelations in the 
Bible, in life and teachings of great 
religious leaders, in beauty of na- 
ture, art and music. 

(2) To deepen sense of responsibility 
for right choices, to show the con- 
sequences of right. and wrong 
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choices; to strengthen love of right 
and hatred of wrong... 

To help develop power of self-con- 
trol and the spirit of the hero when 
facing difficult tasks or situations. 
To develop and strengthen qualities 
of faith, courage, fortitude, and per- 
severance. 

To enrich their lives by bringing 
beauty, happiness, and encourage- 
ment to them. 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) To help them to discover principles 
which will guide them in all their 
social relationships, which will aid 
them in making their life decisions— 
so that when they leave the protected 
atmosphere of the hospital they will 
have a true sense of values and be 
able to adjust themselves and find 
their niche in life without becoming 
embittered or cynical. 


As the religious education staff be- 
comes larger and the scope of work 
broadens there can well be a reshaping 
and adding to these objectives. 


ORGANIZATION 


The following is a brief outline of the 
organizational set-up. 


1. Advisory Council 
A. Duties 
(1) General supervision 
a. To be consulted in matters of 
curricula, methods and policies. 
B. Personnel 
Student Directors 
Superintendent of Hospital 
Director of Department of Edu- 
cational Activities 
Representative from School of 
Religion, University of South- 
ern California 
Representatives of various de- 
nominations, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Jewish 


2, Organization for Sunday Morning 
Service 
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A. Personnel 
Student Director 
Teacher for Children 
Teacher for Young People 
Teacher and Superintendent for 
Alumni Class 
Pianist (Alumni 
tive) 
Ward Teachers 


B. Order of Service 

(1) Worship Service 

a. Twenty-five minute expres- 
sional and worship service 
preceding classes 
(Music, pictures, story-tell- 
ing, etc.) 

Classes 

a. Children’s Division 
Classes for Story-telling, 
handwork, etc. 

b. Young People’s Division 
Discussion groups composed 
of young people for consider- 
ation of life problems. 

c. Ward Classes 
Teachers for wards—patients 
unable to attend service 

d. Alumni Class 
Distinct need for Alumni 
Class headed by teacher and 
leader who will be able to do 
visitation work and who is 
ably prepared to teach young 
people. 


Representa- 


(2 


— 


EXPRESSION AND WorsSHIP SERVICE 


The first ten minutes is devoted to cre- 
ating a cheerful atmosphere and stimulat- 
ing responsiveness. Almost always there 
are a few heavy hearts, but not for long, 
for they are generally susceptible to the 
contagious joy of those about them. 
Pupil participation is of first importance 
throughout this service. 

The success of the other fifty minutes 
depends largely upon the first ten min- 
utes. It has been more difficult to cre- 


ate this responsiveness in the auditorium 
Frail 


than. in the small school room. 
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little voices that blended into a chorus 
under a low ceiling are swallowed up and 
become so many separate sounds. Only 
by the closest possible grouping and treble 
spontaneity of the leaders can this handi- 
cap be overcome. This period also af- 
fords the time for the recognition of new 
members and the learning of new songs 
and responses for the worship service. 

As soon as group unity is attained the 
step to worship seems natural. Corporate 
worship to them seems very genuine and 
meaning ful. 

CLASSES 

At ten-thirty they are in their places 
ready for class work. The shortage of 
competent volunteers and the great vari- 
ation of ages each Sunday has retarded 
strict departmentalization. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


Little Mary’s problem was the desire 
to do everything. “Oh, she can’t do that” 
referring to a bit of handwork given 
Martha. “Let me do that!” True 
enough, both of Martha’s arms were in 
braces. Mary was instructed to help 
Martha and with a word of encourage- 
ment the task was completed. The grate- 
ful light in Martha’s eyes and Mary’s 
sense of helpfulness awakened were 
worth the extra time. 

Jimmy needed training in truth tell- 
ing so this was taken up one Sunday after 
an incident which had happened during 
the week. After conversation regarding 
this problem, which was a vital one to all, 
the teacher told two short stories and 
asked them to finish them. One was about 
a girl who had used some money which 
belonged to her mother. They finished 
the story by saying that she was punished 
and then began to do some little task to 
pay it back. The other story was of in- 
terest to boys because it was a question 
of baseball . . . . “Only one boy knew it 
was a strike but if he said so, it meant 
that his team would lose. What did he 


do?” Jimmy immediately said, “He stood 
up and took his medicine like a man.” 
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Davis had been misinformed by some 
adult who was either joking or careless 
about giving the true answer. He thought 
rain was caused by some one in heaven 
shedding tears. At first the teacher 
thought it was merely his means of get- 
ting the center of attention but soon dis- 
covered his actual belief in the statement 
because of his faith in the adult who told 
him. Here was an opportunity to intro- 
duce the working of God’s laws. 

No one system of lesson helps is fol- 
lowed because consecutive work is almost 
impossible due to the shifting of the 
group. Lessons which will assist them 
in their problems of making adjustments 
in the hospital and home situations are 
used. Often the teacher has thrown over- 
board the prepared lesson and seized the 
opportunity to aid in the solving of the 
vital problems at hand. 

By the aid of story-telling, music, pic- 
tures, and blackboard illustrations, ideals 
and truths are presented. A bit of hand- 
craft fastens those new concepts upon 
these young minds, satisfies their longing 
to possess, and helps them overcome their 
feeling of helplessness. By such means 
beauty and encouragement are brought 
into their lives. 


YounG PEopie’s CLass 


The majority of this group is be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen years with 
but one above twenty. The average class 
attendance is eighteen. This has become 
a laboratory for the working out of real 
life situations, most of which are pre- 
sented by individuals to the class. Some- 
times a problem is related confidentially 
to the teacher and then dealt with imper- 
sonally before the group. 

Recently a question box was made by 
one of the fellows. It is located in a con- 
venient place during the week, and is the 
recipient of thoughtful queries. These 
are representative : 


(1) “What are we to do when a nurse 
is unfriendly, two-faced and unrea- 
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sonable?” asked by a conscientious 
fellow of sixteen. 

(2) “Are white lies justifiable?” asked 
by two teen age girls who cited an 
incident which troubled them. 

(3) “How can we go about winning in- 
different non-Christians to Christ?” 
asked by a very earnest seventeen- 
year-old Mexican girl who has great 
anxiety for her family. 

(4) “Should we respect other religions 
as much as our own?” asked by a 
girl confused over denominational 
loyalties. 

(5) “If God cares for us why does he 
permit us to be crippled and suffer 
like this?” asked by a non-Christian 
boy of fourteen who had met with an 
accident. 
“Tf a person does evil with no wrong 
intention could it be considered 
evil?” asked by a fourteen-year-old 
chap relative to a recent incident. 
“How can I know there is a God?” 
by a sixteen-year-old girl of Jewish 
parentage. 
(8) “What is our purpose in this 
world?” by a twelve-year-old boy 
who thinks much. 
“By what method am I to determine 
the amusements I should or should 
not support?” By a fourteen-year- 
old girl who is halting between two 
types of environment, and with no 
home guidance. 

(10) “What am I to do if I can’t get 
employment when I am discharged 
from the hospital?” By an eighteen- 
year-old fellow who is finding it 
hard to face the future as a crip- 
ple. 

(11) “How can I escape temptation to 
do wrong?” by a pretty fifteen- 
year-old girl who chums with the 
wrong crowd. 

(12) “How can a man be honest today 
and yet succeed in business?” by a 
twenty-year-old Christian young 
man. 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 
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(13) “How can I become a Christian?” 
by a fifteen-year-old girl who is 
earnestly seeking for spiritual truth. 


(14) “How can I discover my life 
work?” by a fourteen-year-old boy 
who is anxious to learn a trade. 


(15) “Why does God permit evil in the 
world?” by an_ eighteen-year-old 
girl who is having philosophical dif- 
ficulties. 


These are typical of the questions 
asked. Several of these have introduced 
related subjects of vital interest to the 
group. Questions received one Sunday 
are discussed the week following. This 
gives the teacher time to prepare a 
thoughtful approach and to select appro- 
priate Scripture. 

How Jesus Met Life Questions by 
Elliot is held in reserve as a supplement 
and occasionally as a “fallback” to stim- 
ulate thought. 

Some problems are disposed of quite 
satisfactorily in ten minutes while some 
have required four or five class periods. 
This latter type creates much interest in 
the wards through the week. Inasmuch 
as transportation equipment is limited it 
becomes a race to see who goes and who 
stays. Those who can come generally 
contribute many worth while ideas to a 
solution of the problem. We are never 
concerned with speculative or argumenta- 
tive subjects but only with vital questions 
of life, and these in the light of what 
Jesus taught. Seldom does a college 
group speak more profoundly upon ma- 
terial or spiritual matters than these 
young people. 

By this method adjustments to imme- 
diate hospital surroundings are made and 
contentment ofttimes supplants restless- 
ness and discouragement. As a Christian 
philosophy of life begins to take root in 
searching minds, the whole complexion 
of life’s outlook brightens. Once in the 
proper frame of mind the doctors find it 
much easier to minister to physical needs. 
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GRADUAL EXPANSION . 

These beginnings have been’on a small 
scale and each development has been a 
natural sequence. By demonstrating: the 
feasibility of a department of religious 
education the first milestone has been at- 
tained. This has been so successfully 
proved that funds for expansion are now 
available. The enlargement of the pro- 
gram will be along the following lines: 


(1) The addition of two teachers to the 
regular staff—one in the elementary 
department for a class three to six 
years, and one for twelve and thir- 
teen-year-olds in the young people’s 
department. 

(2) The employment of an Alumni Su- 
perintendent for at least half time 
service. Of the 4,000 living in Los 

‘Angeles: who have received care at 
the Hospital, very few attend any 
church. This is due largely to their 
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over-sensitiveness and the _ failure 
of the churches to meet - their 
needs. 

The Staff dreams ofa day not far 
distant when the religious. program 


_ Shall serve the needs of these young 


(3) 


people as effectively as those in the 
hospital. 

A beginning can be made with a 
visiting superintendent and one or 
two teachers. This will also make 
it possible to have an orchestra each 
Sunday morning. — 
Experimentation has proved the ad- 
visability of a program in the wards 
for the benefit of those unable to be 
moved. The same musical talent 
can be used in both places during the 
same hour. One or two experienced 
workers can gradually open this 
field. The Hospital Staff is eagerly 


awaiting developments. 
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The Place of Music in Religious Education 


R. BucHANAN Morton 


Organist and Director of Music, House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minnesota 


« ORE MUSIC ‘in education and 

more education in’ music” was 
a slogan used some years ago by those 
interested in advancing the position of 
music in our public schools. The en- 
thusiastic self-sacrifice and the hard 
determined work of many supervisors of 
music in public schools throughout the 
country, aided by the above slogan or 
similar ones, produced results. Although 
it is admitted that the training of super- 
visors of public school music and the 
teaching of music in our public schools 
had not yet attained to what it ought to 
be, still there is no doubt that very satis- 
factory progress has been made. ~The 
place that music occupies in our secular 
education is acknowledged and the train- 
ing of those who do this work has been 
greatly improved. 


“More music in worship and more 
worship in music” might be suggested as 
a slogan for those who are interested in 
the position music should hold in our re- 
ligious educational program. There are 
many who deplore the small and unim- 
portant place it holds at present. The 
Christian faith is, and always has been, a 
singing faith, Our Lord Himself joined 
with His disciples in the exercise of this 
method of worship. “And when they. had 
sung a hymn, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives.” The Psalms and 
hymns of the church have been dear .to 
the hearts of believers from the very 
foundation of Christianity... Luther used 
hymns. and chorales to spread. the doc- 
trine of the Reformation and it was said 
that more converts were won to. the 
Protestant cause by the singing. of. these 
doctrine-charged hymns than by the ser- 
mons and exhortations of the Reformers. 
Luther,. in selecting music for the cho- 


rales, did not choose music according to 
the popular taste of the day but chose the 
very best music he could find which was 
suited to his purpose. For that reason 
the chorale melodies brought forth by the 
Reformation are still considered one of 
the highest types of Christian church 
music. 


When we consider the present position 
of music in religious education, we are 
bound to admit that that position is un- 
certain and very, very difficult of deter- 
mination. That it occupies any acknowl- 
edged position at all is doubtful. Music, 
of course, is used in the worship service 
of the church school but it seems that lit- 
tle attention is given by the compilers to 
the musical needs of the worship serv- 
ice. The duty of such compilers is not 
done when they select suitable hymns, for 
suitable tunes are also a necessity. A key 
relationship ought to be maintained be- 
tween the different musical portions of 
the service in order to establish a unifica- 
tion of the music. The type of music 
ought to be considered and the psycho- 
logical effect of the different numbers 
ought to be well thought out. Even the 
fact whether a hymn tune is in the major 
or minor mode should be given careful 
consideration, as that may be a determin- 
ing factor in bringing about the psycho- 
logical effect desired. 

The sources from which we in modern 
times draw the music of our hymns are 
four in number: the Plain song music 
of the medieval church itself, founded 
upon the ancient Hebrew music of the 
temple. and. the music of the ancient 
Greeks ; the music of the chorales of the 
Reformation period; the old Genevan 
Psalm tunes along with the Psalm tunes 
of. the Scottish Presbyterian and English 
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Puritan churches; and the hymn tunes 
produced by the impetus of the Method- 
ist revival. 

There is an increasing interest being 
manifested on the part of church musi- 
cians in the older music of the church. 
Interest is being taken in the Plain song, 
in the pre-Reformation music of Pales- 
trina, Vittoria, Anerio, and others, and 
in the music of Gibbons, Byrd, Farrant, 
and Tallis of the English Tudor period. 
This has been brought about largely by 
the failure of the Mid-Victorians to pro- 
duce music which had in it any feeling of 
reverential atmosphere. Stainer, Dykes, 
Barnby, and Hopkins were prolific writ- 
ers of church music, part of which fails 
to satisfy on account of a peculiar and 
unsuitable subjectivity. A reaction from 
the somewhat cloying sweetness which 
pervaded the church music of the Vic- 
torian age was inevitable and thus many 
church musicians are asking why a cer- 
tain amount of Plain song can not be 
used in our church school services. Plain 
song is always sung in unison and is 
fundamentally melodic in _ character. 
There are several splendid examples of 
it in the New Episcopal Church Hymn 
Book. The favorite hymn of the dele- 
gates to the great Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910 was, “O Come, O 
Come Emmanuel” which was sung to a 
Plain song melody. 


The chorale tunes of the Reformation 
are rich in devotional atmosphere. Be- 
ing somewhat heavier in character than 
the Plain song melodies they are not as 
suitable for singing in the lower grades 
of the church school. They can, however, 
be used very effectively in the upper 
grades and in the church preaching serv- 
ice. Sung in unison and somewhat 
slowly to a good organ accompaniment, 
they are both uplifting and inspiring. An 
example of this is the hymn, “Now thank 
we all our God” and the hymn, “A 
mighty fortress is our God.” 


The beautiful Genevan Psalm tunes, 


along with the Psalm tunes of Scotland 
and England, are neglected and even, to 
a large extent, forgotten by our present- 
day Protestant churches. These tunes, 
in my opinion, ought to be sung in a much 
freer manner than their notation would 
indicate. The old method of singing 
these tunes was to double the length of 
certain notes. A good example of this 
is the hymn, “Old Hundredth,” the tune 
to which the words, “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” is sung. As 
sung in most churches today, all the notes 
of this fine old tune are of the same 
length with a lengthening of the last note 
of each line. The older method was to 
double the first note and the last three 
notes of each line. This gives consider- 
ably more rhythmic variety. The sturdi- 
ness and strength of these fine old Psalm 
tunes reflect the sturdiness and strength 
of the ideal Christian character. 

The hymns composed at the time of 
the hymn-singing revival brought about 
by John and Charles Wesley ought not 
to be neglected. They are of a charac- 
teristically fervent nature and the words 
of Charles Wesley’s hymns have called 
forth some very fine hymn tunes which 
are both popular and effective. 

In order to improve the music in our 
church schools and churches, good music 
must be chosen. Hymn tunes that are 
objective in character have the largest 
general appeal. Anthems and other parts 
of the service should be chosen for their 
suitability to the subject of the sermon 
or to the day of the Christian year. 
Again, they should be chosen because of 
their ecclesiastical character and feel 
rather than because of their prettiness. 
As a matter of fact, prettiness has no 
place in the worship of God for we ought 
to worship Him in the beauty of holiness. 
The hymns sung in the church school 
ought, as a general rule, to be those sung 
in the preaching service. I think it is a 
good plan to use the same hymn book 
for both the higher grades of the church 
school and for the church. If the church 
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school is taught and encouraged to sing 
good hymns well, there will be no ques- 
tion but that the hymns will be well sung 
in the church worship. Congregational 
singing, if possible, should be led by a 
chorus choir. A quartette choir consist- 
ing of four professional singers gives the 
appearance and sets the standard of a 
concert performance, thus discouraging 
congregational singing. If the worship 
music is to be regarded as a part of the 
religious instruction of the church, a 
chorus choir is the only means of giving 
expression to this instruction. Such a 
choir leading the congregation helps to 
make the singing of the hymns a greater 
power and inspiration to all taking part. 

To obtain the best results and to secure 
a unified program for each church, the 
direction of the music for the church 
school and for the preaching service 
ought to be entrusted to one person. 
Large churches. often make the mistake of 
regarding these two things as unrelated 
and put the direction of them into the 
hands of different people. The director 
of music in a church ought always to be 
one who has had special training to fit 
himself to formulate a program for both 
the preaching service and the church 
school. A unified program of education 
in church music should be presented. In 
the church with which I am connected, 
we carry on this idea by means of a series 
of church school choirs. Beginning with 
the junior department and up through the 
adult department, we form those who are 
willing to do musical service for the 
church into choirs. All these choirs lead 
up to the Main Choir, a small body of 
fourteen voices, most of them profession- 
al singers. The sum of all these choirs, 
Junior, Intermediate, Senior, Auxiliary, 
and Main Choir, is called the Church 
Choir. We do not think the church 
school choirs ought to sing only in the 
church school services and for that reason 
these choirs on certain occasions appear 
in the chancel to lead the worship service 
of the church. The singing of these 
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massed choirs, along with the Main Choir 
and under the stimulus of the organ ac- 
companiment, takes a great hold on the 
imagination, particularly of the younger 
children. Each choir has its own rehears- 
al, one each week, with the exception of 
the Main Choir which has two. This 
method of administering the music gives 
to the church a very definite program. 
From the very start the children learn the 
music which is generally used in the 
church preaching service and are thus 
made to feel that they are part of the 
leadership of these services. The result 
of many years’ experience has been most 
encouraging. 

In the large churches there should al- 
ways be a professional director of music 
on the staff. He ought to work in the 
closest connection with the minister and 
the director of religious education or the 
general superintendent of the church 
school. In small churches certain com- 
binations of office might be made. For 
instance, it ought to be possible to com- 
bine the office of director of religious 
education with that of director of music, 
if the holder were an expert in both sub- 
jects. This would be possible only if 
such changes in the training of directors 
of religious education and directors of 
music, as I shall later indicate, were 
brought about. The same would hold 
good in regard to the direction in the 
hands of a good singer or a good organist, 
provided he had no other training than 
to sing or play. The music of the church 
is far too important a thing ever to put 
into the irresponsible hands of an 
amateur. 

The opportunities for receiving train- 
ing in music by those wishing to qualify 
as directors of music in large churches is 
somewhat limited. There is a similar 
lack of opportunity for directors of music 
and ministers to get adequate musical in- 
struction to help them to direct or super- 
vise any extensive program of musical 
education the church may desire. The 
work of the best equipped director of 
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music may be an absolute failure if he 
finds himself working along with a min- 
ister or director of religious education 
who knows little or nothing of how music 
can be applied in worship. ° The training 
in music given our candidates for the 
ministry in a great number of our col- 
leges and theological seminaries is un- 
fortunately of a somewhat incomplete na- 
ture. It is surprising how few students 
coming from seminaries know how to 
select hymns for the services of the 
church or the church school. It is sur- 
prising how few know a good hymn tune 
from a bad one. The number of minis- 
ters and directors of religious education 
who know enough of church music to ad- 
minister the music of the church or to 
conduct or even supervise a choir rehears- 
al competently must be small. Every 
candidate for the ministry and every 
prospective director of religious educa- 
tion ought to be trained to know and ap- 
preciate the best in church music, what 
music is secular and what is sacred, to 
understand the administration of a choir 
or a church school orchestra, and to know 
the latest and best methods of church 
musical administration. 

Music is such an important part of the 
church worship that why there is not more 
‘instruction in that subject given to min- 
isters is a mystery to most people who 
are in church work and who know what 
deplorable results are likely to accrue 
from lack of such training. 

The mistake of the theological seminar- 
iés in not putting more emphasis on a 
training in music is duplicated by- the 
music schools and music conservatories 
in‘ turning out church musiciatis, singers, 
organists, and directors of music without 
any ecclesiastical backgrourid! whatsoever. 
Because a person can sing well or play tlie 
organ well is no surety that he is fit to do 
either in church, yet hundreds of music 
students who have not had the proper 
attitude toward their work owing to the 
‘lack of béing trained in that attitude ate 
Jet loose by the conservatories to act as 
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song leaders, organists, or directors of 
music in: the churches.- Certain music 


-schools have seen this mistake and at- 


tempts are being made to rectify it. But 
such training could be given more profit- 


ably in the theological seminaries than in 
‘the music schools. The church-musician 


students ought to be trained alongside: of 
the ministerial students. 

The education in music for candidates 
for the ministry and for church workers 
generally ought to begin in college. Ina 
great number of the church colleges, 
there are students who are preparing to 
enter the ministry or to become directors 
of religious education. The choice of 
their college course is naturally governed 
by the ‘choice of their profession and yet 
it is rare that music is included as one of 
the subjects of their course. In most 


‘cases the conservatory or music school at- 


tached to the college does not give courses 
for church workers, although they may 
give excellent music courses for those 
who intend to follow music as a career. 
I would suggest that a music course for 
church workers be given in all church 
colleges. Such a course could be more 
or less preparatory for more intensive 
work to be done later in the seminary or 
school for religious education and yet be 
complete in itself. A two-year course in 
church music could be arranged with his- 
tory of church music in the first year, 
and literature of church music (hymns, 
anthems, oratories, cantatas, etc.) in the 
second year. In addition to this, it woitld 
be advisable for the student who is musi- 
cal to do laboratory work in church choirs 


‘and church school choirs, in management 


and conducting of church school’ orches- 
tras. "It- would also’ be advisable; if the 
student had the time and the incliriation, 


‘to take a thorough course in harmony and 


general history of music. 

More specialized courses might be giv- 
en in the theological seminaries and 
schools of -religious education. ° These 
courses ought: to be'so arranged that they 
could be applicable to non-musical as well 
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as to musical students. For while it is 
necessary for a student to be musical in 
order to take a class in organ playing or 


harmony, there is no such necessity in 


the case of a class in musical history or 
church musical polity. An obligatory 
course in music covering the three years 
ought to be given in the seminaries to 
those intending to become ministers. Dur- 
ing the first year, the student might be 
taught hymnology, the history and mean- 
ing of the words of hymns and of the 
hymn tunes. Every minister ought to 
have made in his student days a thorough 
study of the principal hymn books used 
in the churches of his denomination. The 
importance of having hymmnology _ ade- 
quately taught cannot be overrated. For 
the second year, I would suggest a semes- 
ter’s course on application of music to 
public worship and a semester’s course on 
the literature, construction and history of 
the organ. The former subject can only 
be taught by -an experienced church 
musician of broad aims and high ideals. 
All ministers ought to know about the 
organ for they will meet countless prob- 
lems in which the organ is involved. In 
the third year, I would suggest a sem- 
ester’s work in the physiological basis of 
singing. This course would probably be 
the same as that given for public speaking 
and might be made to cover both sub- 
jects. For the second semester, a few 
lectures ought to be given in church 
musical polity and, for such students 
as are musical, some instruction in con- 
ducting. All this is merely a suggestion 
of what might be done in this direction 
and is along the line of what is already 
being done in several of our seminaries, 
notably, Union Theological Seminary, 
Auburn Presbyterian Seminary, and 
Western Theological Seminary. 

Having indicated a music course for 
ministers, I will now suggest a music 
course for directors of religious educa- 
tion and church workers in religious edu- 
cation. Such a course would be given 
along with the other courses to those 
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students in the seminary or in the school 
for religious education. In connection 
with this I include a course in liturgics 
(two semesters) and shall show later how 
this same course may be used for church 
musicians. A course in hymnology (two 
semesters) the same as is being given to 
the divinity students, would give them the 
necessary knowledge of the correct use 
of hymns. The other subjects I would 
suggest are: the physiological basis of 
singing (same as for divinity students) ; 
choice of music for the church school (a 
special subject) ; elementary choir man- 
agement and conducting (a special sub- 
ject, two semesters, musical students 
only); application of music to worship 
services (a special subject, one semes- 
ter); pageantry (to be used also in the 
course for church musicians, two semes- 
ters) ; and the instruments of the orches- 
tra and the instruments of the church 
school orchestra (a special subject, one 
semester). This may appear to be a 
full course but I do not see one subject 
in it that a director of religious educa- 
tion could dispense with, although, of 
course, some are more important than 
others. 

The training of church organists, di- 
rectors of music, and church singers by 
the seminaries is also very important. 
Every seminary ought to consider seri- 
ously its duty in this matter and, where 
a course in church music is being given 
to the divinity students, give a corre- 
sponding course to church musicians. It 
is my honest belief that every church 
musician ought to spend at least one year 
in a theological seminary so that he may 
obtain a broader outlook for his work. 
I would suggest for a course in church 
musicianship: a course in the Bible which 
would probably need to be a special 
course as it would of necessity be some- 
what elementary ; a course in liturgics, the 
same as was suggested for students of 
religious education; a course in hymn- 
ology, the same as was suggested for di- 
vinity students and students of religious 
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education. Additional subjects might be: 
the application of music to worship; 
church choir training and chorus con- 
ducting, which would have to be a special 
subject as the music student would be 
much further advanced along this line 
than would be the student of religious 
education; pageantry, the same as for 
students of religious education, two sem- 
esters. 

Organ students should study the 
physiological basis of singing, while vo- 
cal students should study the literature, 
construction, and history of the organ. 
We may take it that the music conserva- 
tories and schools will see that the organ- 
ist is quite proficient in the latter subjects 
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and the vocalist in the former. A few 
lectures on church musical polity and 
organization of the church school orches- 
tra would also be very helpful to the 
church school musician. 

To sum up, I would say that what is 
needed is better music in the churches un- 
der the direction of better church musi- 
cians. A much better musical education 
should be given to both ministers and di- 
rectors of religious education and much 
better theological education to church 
musicians. This is the only way in which 
we can hope that the subject of music 
can be brought up to the level of the oth- 
er subjects in the religious educational 
program. 
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How I Got My Religion 


Henry N. Wireman 
Professor of Christian Theology, The University of Chicago 


HE autobiographical statements in 

this article are not trustworthy. 
They never are. No matter how a man 
may strive to be honest, his judgments 
about himself are inevitably warped. 
Nowhere is this warping so great as in 
his attempts to tell how his religious con- 
victions arose. For in religion the strong- 
est passions are involved; and a passion- 
ate conviction is not easily traced to its 
sources by him who holds it. Neverthe- 
less, what a man says about himself and 
his religion may be valuable as raw 
material from which the truth may be 
extracted by another, provided the state- 
ments are correlated with observations 
of others, with records and such data. 

In what follows I shall do my best to 
be honest, but I shall be fully aware that 
all assertions made in the previous para- 
graph apply quite as much to my state- 
ments as to any others. It is hoped that 
this record may offer some suggestions 
for religious education. 


I 


My mother has changed her religious 
beliefs very radically and is still testing 
and inquiring at seventy-seven. Despite 
all the changes her son has undergone in 
his beliefs, there is no religious estrange- 
ment between us. Her beliefs come and 
go, but her religion is steadfast. All who 
know her have discerned the invincible 
propulsion with which she undertakes 
whatever she thinks of supreme impor- 
tance. She moves like a force of nature 
in such matters. It is her religion. 

When I was a boy we had long inti- 
mate talks in which each tried to express 
to the other what either most deeply felt 
and thought. We did not talk about re- 
ligion particularly, but about anything 
which at the time seemed to be of chief 
personal concern. I would come from 


those talks with a feeling of exultation, 
release, and aspiration, as though there 
was something great to live for. 


My parents did not teach me religion. 
I was never indoctrinated with religious 
“truths.” Although my father was a 
Presbyterian minister, I never, for ex- 
ample, learned the shorter catechism. I 
remember once taking the little book with 
with me into the back yard and lying on 
my stomach on the ground under the 
work bench with the book before my 
eyes. I do not remember why I did it, 
but I suppose I had been led to think 
that I ought to learn what was in it. But 
that is about as far as it got. I was never 
taught religion. But I caught something 
from my parents by contagion. In time 
it formulated itself into a religion. At 
the time it was a dumb aspiration, a pas- 
sion and a wonder—about what? I did 
not know, only I discerned the way my 
mother moved like a force of nature 
toward her chosen ends of life. I did 
not think about it, but I felt it. 


I was never led to feel that religion 
was identified with the church. We all 
went to church, more or less. But I, 
being the oldest in a family of eight 
children, often remained at home to take 
care of the baby. The baby almost al- 
ways slept and I read poetry—Tennyson, 
Byron, and, at an earlier age, Longfel- 
low. I remember still the inspiration of 
those Sunday morning poems. The po- 
ems were not religious. I fear my 
religion has never been religious. We all 
felt the church was a good business, bet- 
ter than most kinds when it was working 
properly. The business of keeping the 
church going is the most religious relig- 
ion that there is. But it was never the 
religion of my mother or my father, al- 
though he was a clergyman. 
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Since I was never led to identify re- 
ligion with any particular set of beliefs 
or institution or program of action, I 
never felt any religious distress or per- 
plexity when I had to make radical 
changes in my beliefs and programs. I 
cannot remember that I ever had any 
trouble about evolution. When I was 
fourteen I found Fiske’s Destiny of Man 
in my father’s meager library. I read it 
with enthusiasm. I have not looked at 
it since and probably would find it hope- 
lessly out of date and far removed from 
anything I now believe. But I do remem- 
ber it gave me evolution and I have taken 
this scientific theory as a matter of 
course ever since. 

When I was seventeen I found Spen- 
cer’s Synthetic Philosophy in the college 
library. I was not yet in college but was 
attending the preparatory school con- 
nected with Occidental College. I lived 
in the college building away from home, 
since the family then lived in the San 
Joaquin valley of California, where no 
suitable high school was near at hand. 
So I browsed about in the library a good 
deal. I do not suppose I understood 
Spencer very well but it all seemed very 
acceptable to my adolescent mind. While 
it changed my beliefs in some measure, 
I had not the slightest feeling of “losing 
my religion.” 

I caught religion as a passion rather 
than as a specific set of beliefs. So also 
I caught philosophy. It came to me in 
the form of idealism, and Josiah Royce 
was its prophet. Silas Evans and Joseph 
Ernest McAfee were my great teachers 
at Park College. Evans taught. philos- 
ophy and McAfee comparative religions. 
They opened a new world to me. 

For the time, I accepted idealism as the 
truth. But I did not identify philosophy 
with idealism any more than I identified 
religion with the Westminster confession 
of faith. After the first year or two of 
enthusiasm for idealism, I began to feel 
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that it fitted altogether too neatly the 
traditional beliefs which my religious en- 
vironment presented to me. I soon began 
to avoid books on idealism and choose 
others, somewhat for the same reason 
that a man who is fighting his taste for 
intoxicating liquors may avoid a gather- 
ing where liquor is drunk. My unrea- 
soned enthusiasm for idealism made me 
feel the danger of it. I feared that I 
might be caught between high walls and 
so be unable to see things as they are 
from other viewpoints. Perhaps I am 
reading back into those years much more 
than was there. I certainly do not mean 
that I had a deliberately established policy 
in this matter. It was more an unrea- 
soned impulse to strive for intellectual 
liberty. 

But during my senior year in college, 
when I was still making the acquaintance 
of idealism and had not yet begun to 
fight its allurements, something happened 
to me. I was sitting in my room some 
time in the month of April, I think it 
was, looking out over the Missouri river 
just after the sun had set. Suddenly, like 
a bolt from the blue, a new resolve came 
over me. Up to that time, all through my 
high school and college years, I had been 
thoroughly convinced that I wanted to 
be a journalist. I would start out 
as a newspaper reporter, so I planned, 
and in time become a magazine writer. 
Through all these years I had never for 
a moment doubted that this would be my 
career. But now it suddenly came over 
me that what I wanted to do was to de- 
vote my life to the philosophy of religion. 
The new purpose took hold of me with 
overwhelming force and satisfaction.. I 
had thought I was perfectly happy with 
my previous plan. But this new idea 
seemed to release an urge that had been 
blocked and I was joyously exuberant 
over this new plan, so much so that I 
could not sleep all night. 

I can see many influences that were 
working upon me to produce this result. 
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My new and ardent interest in philosophy 
was one of them. My great admiration 
and affection for my teacher; Silas Evans, 
was another. The original bent of my 
nature was probably the strongest factor. 
But my plans for being a journalist had 
been so firmly fixed in my mind that these 
newly developing impulses and the nat- 
ural urge seem to have been quite 
entirely unconscious until they suddenly 
broke forth that evening. Since then 
I have never doubted for a moment that 
philosophy of religion was the chief in- 
terest of my life. 

I went to a theological seminary, not 
because I ever intended to be a minister, 
but because I wanted to study religion, 
and thought I should know it from the 
inside as it was taught and understood by 
religious institutions of the day. Also 
there seemed to be no other school of 
religion save professional schools and I 
wanted to study religion. But I was a 
rebel in the field all through my stay at 
the seminary of theology. But I found 
help and inspiration in Professors 
Arthur Wicher and Thomas Day. 

My year in Europe was not of 
great educational value. At the time, 
Rudolf Eucken was being widely her- 
alded as a great philosophic interpreter 
of religion. Since that was my chosen 
field, I went to Jena to hear him. I found 
great enthusiasm and an inspiring per- 
sonality but no clarification of ideas. 
From there I went to Heidelberg to hear 
Windelband and Troeltsch. I gave my 
time chiefly to Windelband. He was 
clear, a great classifier and systematizer. 
Everything was set off into its own 
proper compartment. But I felt his sys- 
tematizing and classifying was done at 
the expense of depth and constructive- 
ness. The herculean efforts ‘of Troeltsch 
to make history yield up the knowledge 
which man seeks in his religious striv- 
ing did not awaken any strong response 
in me. Perhaps I did not understand 
what he was trying to do. Students from 


all the world were then flocking to Ber- 
lin to hear Harnack. But I did not go, 
for the same reason that I did not re- 
spond to Troeltsch. I felt then, without 
much rational justification, and I feel 
now with what I think is rational justi- 
fication, that while the study of history is 
of great importance, it can never do for 
us what the great historians of the nine- 
teenth, and first years of the twentieth, 
century seemed to think it could do. It 
cannot show us how to live, although 
it may provide invaluable data to be used 
by one who seeks a better way of life. 
Therefore I did not seek out either 
Harnack or Troeltsch to be my guide. 


After returning to the United States I 
spent two and a half years in the ministry 
because I could not get the position I 
wanted in teaching. Then I went to 
Harvard. 

The two years at Harvard were the 
greatest two years of my life up to date. 
The stimulus and clarification surpassed 
anything I had ever known. Harvard 
gave me what I had been dumbly seeking 
and had not found. Hocking and Perry 
were the men under whom I did most of 
my work. I distinguish sharply between 
the profound insights into the religious 
way of living, which Hocking reveals, and 
the system of philosophy in which he 
clothes them. In the former he is, to my 
mind, unsurpassed among living men. 
Perry’s clarity was like a great light. The 
exquisite precision of his statement and 
the accuracy of his thought cleared away 
the fog from my own thinking, in so far 
as it could be cleared away. 

III 

It will be apparent to any reader that 
the influences which have shaped me have 
not been ecclesiastical, but rather quite 
the opposite. My freedom from ecclesi- 
astical bias has been more a matter of 
accident and impulse than conscious poi- 
icy, although there has been some delib- 
erate purpose in my endeavors to keep 
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free from the pattern that characterizes 
the mind of the professional promoter of 
religion. 

Professional promoters, that is all paid 
church workers, often do an exceedingly 
valuable work. Furthermore, it is im- 
possible to have interest of such vast 
importance as religion without some in- 
stitutional expression of it. We must 
have churchmen just as we must have 
grocerymen, dairymen, and school teach- 
ers. But groceries and milk do not suffer 
from passing through the hands of pro- 
fessionals. Education probably does, but 
religion most of all. Religion is like play 
and love and art. It is difficult to keep 
the original spirit of it when you become 
a professional. 

The church should serve religion, not 
dominate it. But historically the church 
has almost always dominated it. Religion, 
in order to keep true to itself, must be 
immeasurably vaster than any single in- 
stitution, however noble that institution 
may be. For religion concerns the most 
pervasive and profound interests of hu- 
man living, and hence cannot be confined 
to any institution. That does not mean 
that there should be no church. But it 
does mean that the church should serve 
religious interests of people, not make re- 
ligious interests serve it. It should never 
try to mould religion to meet its own re- 
quirements. Yet that is precisely what it 
is constantly doing. 

Religion, in one sense, is like baseball 
or any other form of play or art. The 
professionals who play in the big leagues 
render a great service to baseball. Base- 
ball certainly would not pervade our na- 
tional life as it does, if it were not for 
these big leagues. But if you want to 
find the true spirit of baseball in all the 
glory of a passion you must not go to the 
big leagues. You must go to the back- 
yard, the sand-lot, the side street, and the 
school ground. There it is not a profes- 
sion; it is a passion. When a passion 
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becomes a profession, it often ceases to be 
a passion. That is as true of religion as 
it is of baseball. Among the profession- 
als you find a superb mastery and a great 
technique, but not so frequently the pure 
devotion. Perhaps in baseball the passion 
is not so important, but in religion it is 
all-important. In religion the passion is 
everything. A religion that is not pas- 
sionate, simply is not worth considering. 
Therefore, I say, we need more sand-lot 
religion. The professional, whether 
White Sox or Methodist, controls inor- 
dinately our baseball and our religion. 

I believe the only effective way in 
which religion is imparted is through a 
group of two or three or more where 
each individual expresses himself most 
fully in respect to his deepest experiences. 
But the talk should not ordinarily be 
about religion. It should not be about 
religion for the same reason that people 
at meal time should not be talking about 
their digestions or even thinking about 
them. 

The reason such a group imparts re- 
ligion is because in such a group God is 
operative. The only way any man can 
become truly religious is by coming into 
conscious intercourse with God. Any at- 
tempt to teach religion is doomed to fail- 
ure if it means to impart ideas or give 
a man a set of ideals or a philosophy or 
anything else than to make him conscious 
of the objective, existential reality of 
God. Not ideas about God, but the op- 
erative and observable presence of God 
can alone make a man religious. Where 
a group gets into the right kind of rela- 
tion, an interaction gets under way be- 
tween the members of the group which 
carries highest possibilities of value. It 
is the kind of interaction which commu- 
nizes experience. What carries highest 


possibilities of value is God. 

I think I got religion that way in con- 
versation with my mother, because we did 
not talk about religion. 
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Back of the Argument 


Harotp Saxe Tutte 
Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Oregon 


OT ALL discussions of religious 

differences are controversial. 
Enough conflict persists to disturb the 
minds of many, but an encouraging and 
apparently an increasing amount of dis- 
cussions seeks rather to find common 
ground than to dislodge opponents from 
their position. 

It is heartening to find advocates of 
widely divergent views who face their 
disagreements with the deliberate pur- 
pose and promise to keep their temper. 
To some groups, indeed, let it be told 
with joy, the very ground of controversy 
is a secondary concern; the spirit of 
friendship and co-operation is primary to 
any conclusion they may reach. Could 
such a spirit wholly dominate theological 
thinking, what a happy day for religion 
would dawn! The emergence of a victo- 
rious religion awaits the practical discov- 
ery of the supremacy of love over truth. 

A growing understanding of the nature 
of religion enforces this position. A psy- 
chological analysis of religion may well 
set controversy in a distinctly new light; 
at least it need arouse no fear. For reli- 
gion has not been reduced to a few short 
chapters of primitive history nor been 
simplified into wishful thinking and ef- 
fective auto-suggestion, in spite of glib 
assertions to that effect. However, we 
need no longer hold religion to be inca- 
pable of description merely because it is 
incapable of explanation. In the light of 
our knowledge of mental functions three 
aspects of religion are clearly discernible. 
Such a descriptive analysis should help 
to show the relation of these aspects to 
one another and to the total, and to locate 
the field of controversy with reference 
to that total. The three aspects of reli- 
gion may be crudely classified as mystical, 
ethical, and intellectual. 
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Turee AsPEcTS OF RELIGION 

(1) Worship is the word most com- 
monly used to describe the first of these 
aspects. In terms of mental life worship 
includes all attitudes of reverence,—the 
sense of fellowship with the Universe. It 
has to do with the affective side of con- 
sciousness. The word mystical is not here 
used as implying that intellectual concepts 
can be acquired other than through the 
avenue of the senses. It does not involve 
what is claimed by some mystics,—the 
gaining of knowledge by direct revelation 
and impartation. It refers rather to the 
distinction between the affective states 
which constitute the basic religious con- 
sciousness, and the two secondary aspects 
commonly included in religion ; viz., those 
conduct reactions which constitute ethical 
living, and those intellectual concepts by 
which experiences are interpreted and or- 
ganized. 

The word “affective” rather than 
“emotional” has been used because the 
latter word has been so closely associated 
with abnormal, unwholesome expression 
commonly spoken of as emotionalism. 
The difference between normal affective 
states and emotionalism, whether connect- 
ed with religion or any other aspect of 
life, is as profound as the difference be- 
tween appreciation of humor and hysteria. 
Scientific psychology has definitely estab- 
lished a distinction between the two. The 
feelings or affective states do not appear 
to be limited to specific nerve pathways. 
They cannot be localized. They form a 
basis for appreciation of values. 

Emotion involves a certain complex of 
sensations caused by disturbances of 
glands and the circulatory system. It is 
true that the feelings can be stimulated 
to the point of emotion. But the elevated 
feelings which we call reverence, the at- 
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titudes we describe as worship, the ex- 
periences we designate as mystical, are 
normally free from any unwholesome 


disturbance to which the word ‘emotional - 


is legitimately attached. It is a misfor- 
tune for both education and' religion, and 
indeed for all aspects of normal human 
experience, that the word emotional: has 
come to be used all but universally in re- 
ferring to affective states. We face the 
paradox of describing as emotional those 
states in which emotion is not present. 
This affective phase of religious ex- 
perience constitutes its basic nature. It 
is the element most universally found in 
religious experience at all levels. It rep- 
resents an attitude of mind, an apprecia- 
tion of values. There is deep penetration 


in Harold Hoefding’s epigram, “religion 


” 


is one’s scale of values.” Values are al- 
ways subjective. To be sure, they must 
be attached to objective experiences, but 
the value is not in the object; it is in the 
consciousness of the one who contem- 
plates the object. Religious experience is 
an experience of feeling values. 

Two important outcomes flow from re- 
ligious experiences of this mystic sort. 
The first represents attitudes toward life. 
Such phrases as “peace of mind,” “joy,” 
“hope,” “security,” “poise,” “serenity,” 
“power,’—all represent the integration of 
feelings. They are the permanent tenden- 
cies growing out of religious experience. 
These mental states are of: significance 
themselves in terms of the satisfac- 
tion they yield. The modern move- 
ment in the field of mental health indi- 
cates that life is of the essence of our 
mental states, and that just to be joyous 
and hopeful and serene is an end alto- 
gether worthy in itself. Even conduct, 
in the final analysis, has significance only 
because it reacts upon the state of: mind 
of oneself and others. 

A second outcome of subjective reli- 
gious experience is the power of the feel- 
ings to attach to every part of the total 
experience. Feelings have a tendency to 
claim possession of whatever seems to 
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belong to the total situation which 
arouses them, The result of this subtle 
process is that any forms of conduct that 
are attached by suggestion or imitation 
to religious experience acquire all the 
value of the experience itself. Indeed 
they become a part of religion. Nothing 
determines adjustments so profoundly as 
do attitudes toward life. There is no 
controversy as to which most surely 
threatens crime or suicide—a state of ela- 
tion or of depression. There is no ques- 
tion as to the relative dynamic state of one 
who feels joy and hope as compared with 
one who is hopeless and sad. The psalm- 
ist was a sound psychologist who wrote 
“the joy of the Lord is. your strength” ; 
for joy is always strength. Attitudes are 
potential acts. 

Again those words and phrases which 
arouse feelings of reverence acquire 
permanent sanctity in themselves. What- 
ever music is associated with worship 
acquires seemingly intrinsic value. What- 
ever places are associated with high 
feelings become sacred. Finally, any in- 
tellectual concepts, any explanations of 
the church, any theories regarding the 
Bible, any statements of belief, any forms 
of. dogma, in short, any intellectual ex- 
planations which are directly associated 
with deep religious feelings acquire all 
the value which those feelings involve. 
The affective life tends to unify, to inte- 
grate, all experiences which come within 
its range. It is for this reason that the 
subjective aspect is basic to all others. It 
is this fact that makes religion dynamic. 
Because of this religion is the most 
powerful motive in human conduct. 

(2): The second aspect of religion has 
been designated as ethical. This aspect of 
life has-to do with choices and- behavior. 
In a world of people the conduct of each 
becomes a vital concern of all. Human 
society early developed certain standards 
of conduct which it enforced upon all its 
members. When thought of in terms of 
established standards these norms of be- 
havior are commonly referred to as 
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morals.: When thought of in terms of 
their value to society they are referred to 
as ethical. In Western Christianity, as 
indeed in some degree in other religions, 
certain ethical standards are looked upon 
as an integral, inseparable part of reli- 
gion. To some, indeed, they are the sole 
content of religion. 

When one who professes religion per- 
forms an unethical act the first exclama- 
tion of others is to the effect that he is 
inconsistent. Bad policies of prominent 
men who have been identified with 
churches have come in for sharp criti- 
cism as out of harmony with their reli- 
gious professions. So thoroughly is con- 
duct associated with the Christian 
religion that it is all but impossible to 
separate the two in our thinking. Indeed, 
in that respect the purpose of the founder 
of Christianity has been realized, however 
poor may be the practice of those who 
hold ethics and religion identical. The 
profound significance of the teaching of 
Jesus lies in the all but miraculous suc- 
cess with which he brought about the 
identification of ethical ideals with the 
worship of God. 

Historically, however, ethics and reli- 
gion have not always been identified. 
Tribal codes of conduct have been built 
up side by side with, but untouched by, 
ritualism. In primitive times worship was 
quite completely isolated from conduct. 
One who cares to trace the-movement by 
which the two were united may see their 
converging pathways traced in vivid color 
in the records of Hebrew religion. The 
prophet Amos perhaps had more to do in 
welding conduct and religion together 
than any man in the human race who 
preceded him. -Certainly the prophets of 
the eighth century B. C. felt no less keen 
a sense of the separation of religion and 
conduct than of the necessity of their 
union. Their final achievement remains 
a permanent contribution to all Christen- 
dom. The ethical elements in other reli- 
gions in so far as they have become 
identified with religious experience 


have undergone a_ similar process. 

No moral code, however, has been 
fixed and permanent. Ethical standards 
have changed within the very body of 
the religion of which they have come to 
be a part. But whatever the change of 
code, religious experience continues as 
the basic motive of conduct. Each new 
discovery of social worth in any form of 
conduct, each new ray of light on a social 
problem, each new insight into moral 
values comes to be motivated by the full 
force of the religious experience to which 
it is attached. 

(3) The third aspect of religion is in- 
tellectual. The human mind insists upon 
describing and explaining whatever it has 
experienced. It has become clear that 
meaning can only follow experience, 
never precede it; but until experience is 
organized into one’s total system of 
thought or a fairly large segment of it, 
the mind remains perplexed, discontented, 
constantly searching for explanations. 
This quality of the mind, it is needless to 
assert, is highly desirable. It is the basis 
of all the intellectual achievements of the 
race. Science could otherwise never have 
developed. The complex problems of a 
highly organized civilization could other- 
wise never be solved. 

It is but natural that religious experi- 
ences, like all others, should stimulate a 
search for the explanation of their mean- 
ing. The very search for explanations, 
since it is only for its achieved experi- 
ences that the mind seeks explanations, 
points to the reality of religious experi- 
ences. Only that which has come into 
consciousness creates perplexity. So that 
religious perplexity and the explanations 
it inspires, whether true or false, partial 
or adequate, imply a ground of reality 
back of the perplexity. 


THE Source oF CONTROVERSY 
Out of this tendency to explain reli- 
gious experience theology arises, dogmas 
develop. The point of primary importance 
is that these explanations are sequences 
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of the experience, not the experience 
itself. The high value which beliefs ac- 
quire is explained in part by the nature 
of the affective life already mentioned. 
In their origin and their continued propa- 
gation these beliefs are associated with 
religious experience ; they thus take on all 
the emotional values of the experience 
itself. So fully do the explanations of 
experience merge with the satisfying 
experiences themselves and so completely 
are the feelings attached to these expla- 
nations that it is all but impossible to 
keep the attention focused upon the real 
source of value. To those who give at- 
tention to theology the statements of 
creed acquire identical value with the 
sense of communion with God. Any 
attack upon them is tantamount to an 
attack upon the total of religion. 

Yet their essential distinction is evident 
in that no explanation or set of expla- 
nations remains fixed. As human under- 
standing broadens new light is thrown 
upon the nature of religious experience. 
Explanations are revised, theology 
changes, beliefs are modified. At each 
stage he who asserts the need of change 
in explanation is branded as a heretic. 
When the truth in his revised explanation 
is more clearly seen, his successors crys- 
tallize his former heresy into the new 
theology. The following generation 
canonizes the heretic, and to the theology 
they have acquired attaches the same in- 
tense feeling of value that their grand- 
sires had attached to the theology which 
theirs replaces. Thus by association 
beliefs acquire essentially the full sanc- 
tity which the subjective experiences 
possess. The essence of tolerance is the 
ability to distinguish between human 
values and judgments regarding them. 

This explanation of the tendency 
toward intolerance needs one further 
word of comment. Current notions of 
the nature of knowledge have increased 
the tendency to identify truth with its 
object. Experiences are associated with 
words ; words become the symbols of sys- 
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tems of adjustments, abstracted from the 
color and detail of particular experiences ; 
then these abstract symbols are related in 
more or less universal terms. These ex- 
pressed relationships are called “truth.” 
When thus simplified and condensed, 
explanations of experience can, with 
maximum ease, absorb the full emotional 
value of the adjustments themselves. 
When several adjustments are pressed 
into a single concept, the values of all 
tend to become cumulative in the single 
concept. When these values run high, 
as in religious experience, the associated 
concept becomes highly emotionalized. 
“Truth” becomes precious. It is particu- 
larly difficult to maintain distinctions be- 
tween the experiences and the “truth” in 
which they are expressed. Tolerance now 
becomes a rare art. 

Not the relationship between symbols 
but the adjustment they symbolize is the 
real source of exaltation and the proper 
object of concern. When the word truth 
is used, it is in reality, though quite un- 
consciously, a substitution of a symbol for 
the thing symbolized. The mental process 
is not “believing truth” but “believing in 
the adjustments” of which truth is an ac- 
cepted description or explanation. 

In its literal sense truth is the mental 
image of the way adjustments were made. 
When these are rewoven into explana- 
tions they lose the right to be defended ; 
for life values no longer remain in them. 

Tolerance could more easily be main- 
tained if the real motive for prizing truth 
could be clearly and constantly kept in 
mind. That motive lies in the experiences 
which have proved of worth. Such a way 
of life as gave rise to these high joys is 
entitled to staunch defense. But a way 
of life is something to be “believed in” 
rather than believed. The source of ex- 
planations (whether they be sound or 
fallacious) is always the object of an at- 
titude rather than a syllogism. Not a 
dogma but a way of life is the actual 
object of approval. 

The weakness of the fundamentalist 
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argument is not that it is in conflict with 
the modernist argument; and the fallacy 
of the modernist is not in his disagree- 
ment with the fundamentalist. The basic 
fallacy of both is one. Both are seeking 
to find truth in intellectual explanations 
of experiences which precede and under- 
lie and stimulate those explanations. Any 
contender who permits his attention to be 
distracted from the values of religion 
in joy and power and in ethical conduct, 
to intellectual maneuvers which the 
human mind cannot quite bring itself to 
forego has at the start been defeated in 
his debate. 

Even though the modernist could prove 
that he had discovered explanations pre- 
cise, adequate, accurate, he would still not 
have discovered the truth. He would 
have at best statements about religion 
which removed the perplexity of the in- 
tellect. Only in worship and ethical con- 
duct themselves do the values lie which 
can give any point to the explanations. 

The situation might be reversed with- 
out any essential change of comment. 
Even though the fundamentalist’s state- 
ments were final explanations without 
fault, they would not constitute the truth. 
They might be objects about which one 
could believe, but they could never be 
experiences which one could “believe in.” 
Right adjustment is a matter of values. 

Back of the religious argument, then, 
is the subtle law of association according 
to which emotions awakened by any ex- 
perience tend to spread into all that 
becomes a part of that experience. Reli- 
gious experience and its deep current of 
affection tend to invest both the ethical 
and the intellectual accompaniments with 
rich value. The ethical proves so highly 
valuable to society that no quarrel ensues. 
But the intellectual reveals no such intrin- 
sic value. Its greatest service is rendered 
when it is kept detached from the emo- 
tional field of mystic experiences and 
left to function merely as a means of 
releasing intellectual tension. If we could 
but focus our attention on the eternal 
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source of value which underlies the fleet- 
ing procession of beliefs, how clearly 
would life be enriched, not for the be- 
liever alone but for society! If this 
emphasis on values could be maintained 
by all who believe in the gospel of Christ, 
it would not do away with intellectual 
discussion, but it would change battle 
lines into seminars and transform a 
struggle for victory at the expense of 
another’s defeat into a great co-operative 
undertaking for mutual advancement. 
Religion can hope for little power so 
long as intellectual conclusions are treat- 
ed as paramount. 





Future LEADERSHIP 


The problem of religious controversy 
has exceptional significance in an age of 
popular education. The rapid increase of 
attendance in institutions of higher learn- 
ing means that the currents of thought 
will be largely determined by men and 
women with college training. While the 
emphasis within the colleges is largely to 
blame for the over-intellectualizing of our 
emerging civilization, the situation is not 
changed by the mere locating of the 
blame. College students are losing their 
faith in religious institutions because of 
division and controversy. The tragedy is 
that these institutions are seeking to de- 
fend themselves against failure by in- 
tensified efforts to enforce their dogmas. 


When theology, long sacred, is attacked 
in the light of modern knowledge, the 
church might well reply with a casual ges- 
ture: “Very well, explain it as you will. 
Explanations are not basic; theologies 
may change. The emphasis belongs on 
ideals. Civilization cannot be saved with- 
out noble ethical conduct ; and life is not 
satisfying without the hope and poise that 
come through worship alone.” 


To rest its case on explanations, even 
though designated as Truth, spelled with 
a capital letter, is to invite and prac- 
tically to assure defeat; indeed a double 
defeat, for the students whose intellects 
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cannot find satisfaction in age-worn 
phrases and points of view (whether they 
be correct or not) lose also the values 
which religion might hold for them; and 
the church can scarcely deny responsibil- 
ity for having weakened their grip on 
those values in the very emphasis by 
which it sought to save them. For most 
students, when they reject a theology 
that seems to them inadequate, reject also 
religion as such, and thus lose mental 
poise and power. They lose also the mo- 
tivation of worthy conduct and the satis- 
factions of altruistic living. 

Were the church, on the other hand, to 
concentrate its whole energy and skill on 
cultivating and satisfying the mystic life 
and inspiring the ethical ideals of human- 
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ity, it would not lose at any level and 
would soon remove occasion for the divi- 
sions that now weaken it and the mis- 
understandings that defeat it. 

When anyone in the name of religion 
begins a heated argument or makes an 
attack upon the beliefs of another it is 
not concession but consummate strategy, 
as well as genuine Christianity, to reply, 
“It matters little which of us is correct; 
it matters supremely that we both have 
a source of joy and power which makes 
life rich and satisfying and dynamic, and 
we have an ideal which calls us to high 
resolve and noble deeds. On these let us 
unite, content each with his own partial 
understanding of how God works out His 


purposes.” 
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The Modern God Idea 


BaRNETT R. BRICKNER 


Rabbi, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland, Ohio 


AM a liberal rabbi addressing myself 

for the greater part of this brief paper 
to religious liberals for whom the popu- 
lar God idea, as expressed in traditional 
theism, has become unsatisfactory and 
who seek to inspire the young people un- 
der their spiritual leadership with a fresh- 
er and richer conception of God, one that 
will grow upon them and abide with them 
as they mature in soul and intellect. It 
has long been patent to liberal ministers 
and rabbis that the God idea fostered 
even in their own religious schools clashes 
powerfully with the child’s advancing 
thought in later years. We know that the 
conflict between intellect and traditional 
belief ultimately works disaster for re- 
ligion itself. The religious school of the 
liberal congregation must not indulge in 
evasion and cannot depend upon a vague 
hope that infantile notions will gracefully 
be outgrown in later life. 

If we wish our children to believe in 
God and develop into religious person- 
alities, we must be prepared to share with 
them such affirmations and doubts as we 
honestly hold about traditional theism, as- 
suming, of course, that they are mental- 
ly right for such candor and, above all, 
we should impart to them a vital God idea 
in which we actually believe and which is 
the result of our earnest seeking after re- 
ligious truth in a world of changing con- 
ception. “The seal of God is Truth” say 
the Jewish sages. What concerns me 
vitally is to have a faith that will func- 
tion for me and by which I can live, 
rather than one that needs to live through 
me. 

To him who is acquainted with the de- 
velopment of Jewish religious thought, 
the idea of bringing the God conception 
into consonance with the thought of the 


age will not appear as a heretical process. 
He will be aware of the fact that among 
the Jewish prophets and philosophers the 
God idea, far from being a fixed concept, 
was always remarkably fluid; in fact, 
throughout Jewish history various con- 
ceptions of God existed side by side with- 
out noticeable damage to the practice of 
Judaism. Witness the myriad priestly 
and prophetic conceptions of God in the 
“Old Testament” or the varied names for 
him to be found in Jewish literature— 
Jehovah, Elohim, Shekina, Memra, 
Makom, Logos, Rachmana. Each one of 
these names is indicative of a different 
God conception. Maimonides and Ibn 
Daud, who were among the leading Jew- 
ish philosophers during the Middle Ages, 
held fundamentally different conceptions 
of God, though in the practice of Judaism 
they differed only in some legal minutiae. 
And so it has been throughout Jewish 
life and thought. 

Particularly because I am a liberal 
rabbi I feel that the school of Judaism- 
Reform, to which I belong, and which is 
committed to the principle of develop- 
ment, is under an intellectual obligation to 
keep the Jewish faith progressive. When 
Jewish theology becomes static—ortho- 
dox—then not only is Judaism in jeop- 
ardy, but the very survival of the Jewish 
people itself is thereby threatened. The 
Jews survived as a people and were not 
converted into a “church” because within 
the framework of their peoplehood they 
kept alive the sturdy principle of develop- 
ment and of freedom in matters touching 
faith. 

Edmund Fleg hits it off very character- 
istically in his beautiful little essay en- 
titled “Why I Am a Jew” when he says 
“T am a Jew because the faith of Israel 
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demands no abnegation of my mind. I 
am a Jew because for Israel the world is 
not yet finished. Men will complete it.” 

May I add that I am a Jew because 
for Israel the God idea is not yet finished. 
Men are still creating it. 

As a religious liberal then, what does 
God mean to me, and how do I arrive at 
my God idea? 

A liberal accepts the scientific method 
and outlook as the only approach to truth, 
alike in the field of natural phenomenon 
as in the domain of the spiritual world. 

In modern thought we have reversed 
the ancient process of finding truth. 
Formerly, truth was regarded as some- 
thing given, as something coming from 
the mind of God and of eternity, and 
handed down to man and to time. 

Now the process of finding truth is 
through discovery by the intellect of man. 

The religious liberal appreciates, how- 
ever, that it is fallacious to justify one’s 
God idea solely on the basis of this or 
that scientific theory. He knows some- 
thing about the high mortality rate of sci- 
entific theories. The liberal’s God idea 
is not based upon a pet hypothesis in bi- 
ology or in physics, but is rather the out- 
growth of the same scientific methodology 
employed by the physicists and the biolo- 
gists. His God idea is therefore not 
something fixed, but tentative, as is any 
theory in the scientific field. In a world 
of changing conceptions and relativity, 
the idea of a fixed and finished and set 
God idea, the same from the beginning 
of time, runs contrary to the modern sci- 
entific spirit. The quest of God like the 
quest for truth is perpetual. 

Whatever we know and can know about 
God has come to us and must continue to 
come to us by what we designate in mod- 
ern philosophical and scientific parlance 
under the term “experience” and not 
through revelation. If we are true to the 
scientific outlook, even as religionists, we 
are bound by the proposition that there is 
nothing which comes to us as knowledge 
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that passes the sphere of experience. 

Though I stress experience as the 
source of religious insight and truth, I 
do not want to be understood as stating 
that the universe has ceased to be mysteri- 
ous and that the scientists have penetrat- 
ed all mystery: First, because this does 
not happen to be true, and secondly, be- 
cause I realize how essential it is for those 
of us who are liberals, who stress the 
socialized aspect of religion, and who 
keep our eyes fixed on scientific knowl- 
edge, not to forget to provide for another 
side of man’s nature in addition to his 
rationalistic side. On the contrary, we 
dare not neglect to provide in our recon- 
struction of faith for a “sense of mys- 
tery’”—“a feeling of reverence”—“the 
will to self-surrender”—call it as you 
may, which the religion of our fathers so 
beautifully incorporated. 


The movement for the reconstruction 
of religion I believe to be the most vital 
and hopeful tendency in contemporary 
life. Therefore, we must not let it fall 
by being short-sighted on the side of 
mysticism. 

I feel that I must make clear, too, that 
by the term “experience” I do not mean 
simply the knowledge which comes to us 
by contact with the outside material 
world. Experience can be both active 
and passive, outward and inward, and 
both types of experiences are valid, each 
in its respective field. The biologist look- 
ing through his microscope at a stained 
glass slide and recording and classifying 
his observation—the astronomer peering 
through his telescope and charting “the 
ways of the stars in their heavenly 
courses’—these workers in the physical 
sciences touch experience in one 
way. 

The poet and the composer, the artist 
and the saint, who see visions and dream 
dreams, whose inspiration is recorded in 
literature, music, the arts, and in religious 
literature, they too have had profound 
experience that is valid for the human 
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race, but it is experience of a different 
order. 

Professor Eddington contributes an en- 
lightening remark in this connection. He 
writes : 

The seeker who pursues significance and 
values is often compared unfavorably with 
the scientist who pursues atoms and electrons. 
The plain matter-of-fact person is disposed to 
think that the former is wandering amid sha- 
dows and illusions, whilst the latter is coming 
to grip with reality. But it is this matter-of-fact 
person who is mistaken. It is the scientist, and 
not the poet, or the seer, who is wandering 
amid shadow and illusions, for it is conscious- 
ness alone that can determine the validity of 
its convictions. 

It is what we feel that is alone competent to 
guide and keep us amid the confusions of physi- 
cal sensation and reaction. Not our sensitivity 
to sense impressions, but the reaching out of a 
spirit from its isolation to something beyond. 
A response to beauty and nature and art, an in- 
ner light of conviction and guidance—that is 
what we know; that is reality. 

Having defined what I imply by the 
liberal approach to religious truth, I pro- 
ceed now to indicate how I build up my 


God idea. 


Let us start by positing this funda- 
mental query. 


Of what does human life consist and 
of what forces is it the product? Human 
beings do not live in a vacuum, but in a 
world, and human life consists in the pro- 
jection of certain values, and in the fash- 
ioning of our lives in loyalty to them. 
To experience life’s values, we must con- 
stantly make adjustments among our- 
selves to one another and to our total en- 
vironment. Some of these life values 
which we experience as a result of this 
interaction are more important to us than 
others. The fundamental values we ex- 
perience are a sense that the universe is 
not hostile or even indifferent to us, and 
a feeling of security, of well being. As 
we rise in the scale of values we experi- 
ence a sense of life’s increasing richness, 
its holiness. But these very values—the 
sense of goodness, truth, and beauty, as 
Plato postulated them, or Kedushah, Holi- 
ness, as Moses and the Hebrew Prophets 
formulated them, “Holy Shalt Thou Be, 
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for the Lord thy God is Holy”—these 
values are themselves borne from their 
interaction of our human nature with that 
which is the very nature and essence of 
the universe in which we live and of 
which we are a part. 

To what mode of behavior in the en- 
vironing world must we adjust ourselves 
in order to possess the highest values of 
which life is capable? 

The answer which the modern religious 
philosopher gives is: That whatever the 
mode of behavior in the cosmos may be, 
that in it, upon which we depend, and to 
which we react, that gives us a sense of 
security, of well-being, and the increasing 
richness and worthwhileness of life which 
we seek—that is God. That something 
may be either completely known to us or 
simply sensed. It may be either singular 
or plural, personal or impersonal, a some- 
one or a something. To put it in still 
other words, God is that someone or 
something in the universe and in us which 
renders both the individual and his world 
significant, worth while, holy, and which, 
when he relates himself to it, elicits from 
him the highest kind of thinking, the 
deepest kind of feeling, and the noblest 
kind of living. ) 

This adjustment between the individual 
and his world, which produces his aware- 
ness of God, is not something instinctive 
alone. It is something cultivated, for it 
can be frustrated. It comes only when 
the individual consciously and deliberate- 
ly attunes his own mode of thinking and 
living to that which is the very nature of 
the universe. 


I, as a Jew, find that the concept of 
Kedushah,—Holiness—is the analogue of 
the modern conception of God. The Idea 
of Holiness personified was God, as the 
Jewish prophets and sages conceived 
Him. To them the experience of the 
worthwhileness of life as an end in itself 
was as ultimate as the experience of 
Beauty, Truth and Goodness was to the 
Greeks. 
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Modern thought holds further that we 
cannot find this God by abstract logic. He 
can only be experienced through concrete 
living. Beginning with the highest values 
which our hearts long to possess, we seek 
experimentally to adjust ourselves to our 
environment so as to secure these values. 
It is a process of through man to God. 
Let this not be confused with humanism, 
which stops abruptly with man and is 
agnostic about God. My way of thinking 
follows through man to God. Morality 
becomes from this point of view the very 
heart of religion, and God becomes the 
sanction, source, and the authority for the 
moral life. 

In a sense, then, we are leaning toward 
an understanding of religion which makes 
it the outgrowth of man’s deepest experi- 
ence, namely, his attempt to identify him- 
self with his world. It is man’s inner 
consciousness of his spiritual life reach- 
ing forth into the world to interpret its 
values, discover its ends, fulfill its ideals 
in the light of its own reality, and seeking 
its worthwhileness. 

In this sense, religion becomes identical 
with life—the universal life force—the 
élan vital which “concretizes” (to use 
Professor Whitehead’s phrase) in terms 
of the world as we know it—natural and 
spiritual. It is spirit rolling through all 
things, come at last to spiritual conscious- 
ness and purpose in the human soul. 

This conception of God is the logical 
outcome of modern philosophy and sci- 
ence. 

The older theism was always confront- 
ed with many unanswerable riddles. 
Among them was the puzzling question 
that the theists have never satisfactorily 
answered, “how a God who is all good- 
ness could create a world in which evil 
exists to the point of even threatening 
God himself.” Especially difficult and ir- 
reconcilable was the problem “how a God 
who is pure spirit could have created a 
world of matter from which because of 
its very nature God must be divorced.” 
Philosophers from Aristotle to this day 
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have struggled in an attempt to reconcile 
this dichotomy. In medieval Jewish 
philosophy Maimonides who was an 
Aristotelian and a dualist struggled un- 
successfully in an attempt to reconcile the 
creato ex nihil of Genesis with his dual- 
ism. 

Modern philosophy, however, which is 
idealistic in character with its emphasis 
on “meaning and value” rather than on 
“facts,” and modern science, especially 
the recent trends in physics which reduce 
all matter to spirit and everything to mind, 
have both come as a powerful ally to 
religion. 

I have become in my own philosophical 
thinking a thoroughgoing idealist, which 
is, I venture to say, the only possible phil- 
osopher for one who is a religionist. 

The corner has been turned. Modern 
physics, instead of leading to skepticism 
and to materialism and a mechanistic con- 
ception of the universe as it did in the 
last century, is now heading to the ren- 
aissance of religious conviction. 

Few people, for instance, realize what a 
revolutionary effect the discovery of radi- 
um played in overthrowing materialism 
and mechanism. The speck of radium, 
isolated by the Curies, sufficed to obliter- 
ate the barrier that separated matter from 
energy and opened up the hitherto sealed 
atom to the astonished eyes of physicists. 
Suddenly man discovered himself as a 
kind of average-sized unit between the 
two infinities—the vast solar system of 
the sun and planets and the minute solar 
system of the atom. 

Here was the filter of the intellect 
cleaned by Descartes, purified by Kant, 
and set by Henry Poincare, on the three 
pinpoints of certitude. Here was the 
filter of reason, letting through the most 
perfect and gorgeous of dreams. Matter, 
a painted veil, vanished away at the pene- 
trating gaze of science, and in its stead 
a firmament of solar systems, as awe-in- 
spiring in their infinite smallness as is the 
Milky Way and its infinite vastness, is re- 
vealed, not to the wild imagination of the 
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poet but to the sober and cold judgment 
of the physicist. 

For me, then, it is clear that not only 
the scientific method, but the content of 
modern philosophy and science makes 
God an intellectual and spiritual necessity. 
The question now is: What is this God 
like, and whither will He lead? 

When I think of God, I conceive of 
Him in terms of mind, of spirit. He is for 
me the expression and synthesis of the 
vital life force, in terms of all the laws 
and stable principles, all the permanent 
form and order of the world. I find Him 
in the quiet testimony of truth, beauty, 
love, goodness, peace, joy, self-sacrifice 
and consecration which point to another 
kind of world within the one we see and 
touch—a world of Spirit, of Intelligence, 
of Order, of Organizing Power. 

God is for me the Spirit of Life, mov- 
ing through order to the fulfillment of 
some purpose though as yet we may not 
be quite certain what that purpose is. 
God is for me more the goal toward 
which we move than the source from 
which we spring. In the light of the 
theory of emergent evolution, He is the 
spirit of life in the process of unfolding, 
evolving from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness, from instinct to reason, from 
chaos to order, full of yet uncomprehend- 
ed possibilities, but fulfilling itself in the 
creatively evolutionary process of the 
world. The testimony of God’s evolution 
I find in the spiritual unfolding of man- 
kind from a protozoan to a Plato. 

This conception of God, in some re- 
spects, reflects the older Jewish idea of 
God as an exemplar of all the moral vir- 
tues. According to Jewish ethics we are 
enjoined to link ourselves to God, v’atem 
hadvekim. For all that man is, God is; 
all the vision and all the idealism, the 
impulse for the better and higher life, 
all the aspiration in the human breast, 
the heroism that is simply the courage 
and the faith to hold on to life one min- 
ute longer, because one perceives in 
it a sense of worthwhileness and believes 
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in its improvability; all of this spiritual 
nature in man is a “concretization” of 
that life force which is cosmic in the 
universe, and which builds toward per- 
sonality. 

For even as these qualities constitute 
the soul of the individual and make him 
unique when compared to all other living 
creatures, so I believe that regnant in the 
universe are those spiritual forces which 
take shape and are formulated in terms 
of men’s values and ideals as man re- 
lates himself to the Soul in the universe, 
which I call God. 

Now, if you want to designate what I 
call the soul of the universe and God in 
terms of personality, then you may do 
so, being cognizant constantly that what 
you are speaking about is simply mind, 
idea, soul, which is, in reality, known only 
to us in qualitative terms, not as some- 
thing finished, set, pattern-like in its na- 
ture, but something fluid, living, develop- 
ing, that is in us because it is in the uni- 
verse. 

I do not find it objectionable to have 
God formulated in terms of personality, 
because personality is the highest expres- 
sion of the functioning of the universe. 
But when we speak of God in personal 
terms, as sometimes even the most vig- 
orously intellectual among us do, let us be 
cognizant that it happens not when we are 
rational, but usually when we are under 
the stress of some overwhelming and 
emotional strain. For when we are in- 
tellectual and formulating the God idea 
in religio-philosophical terms, we are 
careful not to permit our language to 
over-reach our logical formulations. Then 
God is conceived of as idea—mind—in 
abstract terms. But when we are over- 
come by some deep emotional experience 
and we refer to God as Father, as friend, 
as helper, when we turn to Him because 
there is no one else to turn to, and we 
stretch out our hands and invoke His 
help, then we ought to know that the lan- 
guage we are using is poetry, so much 
imagery, and nothing else. 
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The question will be asked me “How 
can I pray to such a God?” My answer 
is “that I pray very devoutly, even though 
for me prayer has ceased to be theological. 
It is not Tephillah (petition) but Tehillah 
(adoration). Anyone who makes a care- 
ful study of the Jewish prayer books will 
realize that in the main the Jewish pray- 
ers have been of the latter rather than of 
the former type. For me, prayer has 
become meditation upon the best we 
know, communion with the noblest that 
the human mind is able to comprehend, 
and reaching out from what we are to 
what we yearn spiritually to become. In 
my prayers I do not barter with God, or 
seek to persuade Him to do anything. I 
rather essay to persuade myself and those 
whom I can lead in prayer to cultivate 
spiritual kinship with the highest in life 
which the world tempts us, all too often, 
to forget. The purpose of prayer as I 
see it is not to change the will of God, 
but to make us fulfill it. This is prayer 
viewed from the viewpoint of its psycho- 
logical and social significance. 

The reason so many people do not pray, 
I find, is the same as the reason why so 
many people have given up their ardent 
belief in a personal God and all the other 
orthodoxies. It is not that they do not 
have a need for God or are not 
prayerful. They feel rather the futility 
of the older conception of prayer as peti- 
tion, and God as “listening ear.” Even 
though they may still formally remain 
attached to the synagogue and church, 
they nevertheless indict these institutions 
for their failure to grow and keep pace 
with the expanding conceptions of God 
and prayer. 

Nothing is more essential in these days 
of religious unrest than for religious lib- 
erals to express in a literary way their 
point of view, which is not only radically 
different from the fundamentalists, but is 
at variance with the point of view and 
the emphasis of the secular humanists. 
People are demanding to know what genu- 
ine religious liberals—not those who are 


simply pouring new wine into old bot- 
tles—mean when they speak about God 
and prayer and immortality and the soul 
and free will. Unfortunately, the relig- 
ious liberals in the various denominations 
are as yet unorganized, and in the main 
inarticulate in a literary way, but the time 
has come for them to band themselves to- 
gether and to formulate clearly that to 
which they have given so much thinking. 

Whenever this formulation comes and 
it should come soon, it must translate it- 
self in terms of religious worship and, 
what is even more important, such a re- 
construction of theology must precede 
the reorganization of the curriculum of 
our liberal religious schools and the train- 
ing of its teachers. 

I wish in closing this paper to indicate 
some of the pedagogic implications of 
what I have been saying above. 

First, the dualism that is now in vogue 
between the pulpit utterances of the re- 
ligious liberal and that which is taught 
as religious truth in his religious school 
must be abolished. The instruction in 
religion imparted in such a school must 
be brought into conformity with the pul- 
pit’s new theology. I have personally had 
frequent complaints from progressively- 
minded parents in my own congregation, 
many of them college trained people, be- 
cause they have become conscious of this 
dualism. The things which the children 
bring home from Sunday school turn out 
to be at variance with what the parents 
have heard me utter from the pulpit. Lib- 
eral ministers have not yet reduced their 
theology to writing beyond the sermon 
stage. They have not begun to rewrite 
the textbooks for the Sunday schools or 
to train their teachers. The result is that 
the older textbooks which inculcate ideas 
that the children will have to unlearn are 
still in use and the teachers go about their 
teaching in the sweet old way. 

Secondly, there is a paradox about all 
religious instruction. On the one hand 
traditional theology presents a ready 
made and finished system to be trans- 
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mitted to the child from the kindergarten 
through graduation. It is graded in terms 
of chronological development. On the 
other hand modern pedagogy insists on 
presenting material that is graded psy- 
chologically in terms of the range of the 
child’s experience. It insists that the 
child learns best not by listening in and 
memorizing tests but through experimen- 
tation and through doing—activity. All of 
us know how futile it is to try to spoon- 
feed theology to children. 

The principal trouble with the theolog- 
ical method is that it brings up children to 
accept beliefs rather than to question and 
to work out their religious conceptions. 
The old method evades difficulties and 
glosses over theological problems promis- 
ing that they will become clear in later 
years, whereas the whole insistence of 
modern pedagogy is to invoke the initia- 
tive of the child and to call into play its 
critical judgment. To teach the child 
to think is more important than to teach 
him to believe. Liberals in religion must 
reconstruct their religious schools along 
these lines. 

Thirdly, if I had my way, God would 
never be taught as a theological concep- 
tion. My idea is to lead children to a 
knowledge of God through teaching of 
ideals that can be brought within the 
range of their experience and which grow 
out of their daily lives. 

I would list these ideals and then grade 
them according to the psychological levels 
of the different age grades of the children. 
I would bring to bear in the support of 
these ideals that which is best in the lit- 
erature of the Bible, the Talmud, and the 
literatures and folklore of all peoples, 
ancient and modern. 

And as the child develops he would be- 
come aware of the urge to progress which 
has been at work in the human race and 
more especially in the lives of its best 
spirits. He would then come to think of 
God as that force in life which makes 
life purposeful, worth while, holy. When 
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he gets along to the place where he can 
grasp the unity of all nature and see the 
inner power working through and in all 
of life, then he has reached the place 
where he can understand something of 
what we mean by God. | 

Fourthly, we must give up teaching 
the Bible in chronological order and as a 
source book out of which to quarry our 
theological beliefs. Instead we must 
teach the Bible as inspirational literature. 
We must present it as a record of the 
spiritual experiences of a great race. This 
implies instruction that will take cogni- 
zance of biblical science. I for one am 
weary of seeing teachers who are poor 
preachers using the biblical stories as 
texts for their moral lessons. I would 
rather hear the children read the Book of 
Books for the sake of the spiritual joy 
that comes from hearing the cadences of 
its lovely sentences. I would rather watch 
then ask embarrassing questions about the 
Bible stories, than to see it converted into 
a manual of moral texts. Unless we can 
teach the Bible so that it becomes a book 
of great religious insight to which people 
will turn for consolation when in de- 
spair, for inspiration when on the wing 
of a great undertaking, then it is just as 
well that we should not teach it at all. 

Fifthly, I should very much like to see 
our service of worship for children recon- 
structed. All too frequently it is simply 
a reproduction on a smaller scale of the 
stiltedness of the adult service. Too 
much of the vocabulary, especially in the 
hymns, is anthropomorphic. 

Above all, let us strive in our contact 
with young people in the religious school 
to be unto them friendly guides approach- 
ing them in the spirit of ethical affection. 
Let us work with them in a common en- 
deavor, seeking to develop those finer 
qualities in human nature that aid men in 
facing the emergencies of life with 
strength and with courage, with faith and 
with hope. 
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RSONS who are concerned with the 
serious nature of juvenile delin- 
quency realize that most of the current 
scientific data emphasize the social and 
economic conditions which surround boys 
in the congested sections of our Amer- 
ican cities as the most significant con- 
tributing cause. Studies propounding this 
viewpoint have been made by such stu- 
dents in the field as E. W. Burgess, 
Clifford Shaw, T. Earl Sullenger, Harry 
M. Shulman, Frederic M. Thrasher, 
and others. The general conclusion of 
these studies on delinquency areas sug- 
gests that “While many of the boys in 
these areas do not become delinquent, it 
is quite certain that the number actually 
engaged in delinquency is much greater 
than is indicated by our rates for police 
arrests or appearances in juvenile court.” 
The old theories of original sin and 
weak heredity as the basic causes for de- 
linquency have given way to such explana- 
tions as bad housing, poverty, family dis- 
organization, gangs, and adult vice which 
abound in those sections of the city char- 
acterized by an industrial setting. The 
results of social research point to the slum 
areas as the breeding places of crime, both 
juvenile and adult. 

Likewise, sight-seers who make brief 
visits to these congested areas of New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, or Seattle exclaim with one accord, 
“Ts it any wonder that these boys grow 
up to be criminals, racketeers, or bums? 
What else could be expected under such 
social conditions?” 

It is important to recognize how the 
scientific data on delinquency areas have 
unintentionally capitalized a strong preju- 
dice which has long existed in the popular 
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mind against these poor city neighbor- 
hoods and the people who live there. 
When the Chicago judge learns that the 
boy before him lives at 43rd and Went- 
worth, he says to the father, in no uncer- 
tain tone, “You must move from this 
neighborhood, even if you do own your 
home, or your boy is doomed to a life of 
crime.” The policeman on the beat sees 
the kids on a vacant lot playing “cop and 
robber” and gives chase. He’s sure they 
are guilty of some crime, such as break- 
ing open a box car. Another group of 
boys just off the boulevard, playing the 
same game in their back yard, goes un- 
noticed. The private detective, or floor 
walker, keeps his eye on the two or three 
poorly dressed lads who walk around in 
a downtown store, but hardly notices the 
well-dressed boy, even though the latter 
may steal more than the former. Teach- 
ers are surprised if these boys go to col- 
lege. Employers hesitate to give them a 
job. Police officers arrest them on sus- 
picion. They become “marked” men as 
soon as their home addresses become 
known. People are looking for criminal 
tendencies in the boys from these slum 
areas. 

On the other hand, many of the people 
who must live in these areas say, “Why 
do these sight-seers look at us that way? 
We're not so bad.” And the social work- 
ers who hear these words cannot help but 
agree. These workers are quite familiar 
with boys who steal automobiles, or others 
who are in the gun racket. They are not 
ignorant regarding what is happening in 
their communities, and yet they know 
that a large percentage of the boys is 
seeking an education, sharing in whole- 
some recreation, or showing positive char- 
acteristics of success. Furthermore, these 
boys are normal, not peculiar or isolated 


types. 
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No one, of course, is i: favor of boys 
growing up in poverty-stricken neighbor- 
hoods, where the alleys are dirty and the 
houses dilapidated, even though many 
boys do overcome the disintegrating 
forces about them. Not at all. A care- 
ful analysis does suggest, however, that 
there is this other phase of boy life in 
these delinquency areas, which has not re- 
ceived very much attention. What are the 
deterrents to crime in these delinquency 
areas? To what extent would data about 
the more successful boys aid institutions 
in combating the forces which undermine 
character? Perhaps more research should 
be directed toward discovering why so 
many boys survive when surrounded by 
such destructive environment. 


I 


It was with this problem in mind that _ 


a cursory study was made of the 103 boy 
members who lived within one block of a 
Boys Club. This number included prac- 
tically all of the boys with the exception 
of a few Negroes. The boys varied in 
ages from eight to eighteen years. In 
staff meeting each boy was discussed and 
given a classification rating on his be- 
havior and probable future outcome. In 
addition, the ratings were discussed to 
some extent with individual older boys 
who had lived in the neighborhood for a 
long time. The only point of disagree- 
ment in the ratings arose from the ten- 
dency to score a boy too low rather than 
too high. In spite of this, the results 
were surprisingly favorable for the group 
as a whole. 

Twenty-six of the boys were given an 
“A” rating, indicating that they had high 
ideals, showed evidences of standing 
openly for wholesome activities, and re- 
vealed aggressive attitudes toward good 
civic leadership. An additional group of 
forty-six boys were classed as splendid 
young fellows with a rating of “B.” 
These are admittedly neutral in their at- 
titudes at times, they may smoke or 
gamble a bit, but their character is such 
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that they are not in danger of becoming 
delinquents. It is reasonably safe to pre- 
dict that these boys will turn out all right. 

In the “D” group are only four boys, 
two who have court records, and two who 
are delinquents, even though they have 
evaded arrest up until now. The balance 
of the group, twenty-seven in number, 
were rated “C,” as problem boys. Three 
of this group are of low intelligence rather 
than bad boys, and seven are temporarily 
maladjusted at school, in their play group, 
or at home. The balance of the “C” 
group, only seventeen, are classed as prob- 
lems because of conflict situations or bad 
home environments. Few of these boys 
are hopeless cases. Friendly guidance in 
most instances will produce good results. 

This neighborhood is in a delinquency 
area. The street is one block from a 
business district. Small industries, stores, 
speakeasies, houses of prostitution, base- 
ment flats, and all of the evidences of the 
present economic depression are to be 
found. The juvenile court rate appears 
as 7.0 on the delinquency map for the 
years 1917-1923, and it remains about the 
same today. The composition of the pop- 
ulation on this street is mainly white. 
Mexicans and Jews predominate, al- 
though a few Germans, Russians, Italians, 
and Greeks appear in the group of boys 
selected for study. 

Several social institutions of impor- 
tance are located on this street. A Cath- 
olic church and school, supported by the 
home mission and charity funds of the 
diocese, make a strong appeal to more 
than 50 per cent of these boys and their 
families. A Jewish synagogue maintains 
an active program of an orthodox char- 
acter. In addition to the Boys Club, 
which is of more recent origin, there is 
a church settlement house. It is generally 
recognized that this particular street is 
somewhat better socially than the average 
in the general area. 

This brief analysis of the situation is 
not submitted as positive evidence on the 
problem under discussion. It should, 
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however, awaken a new interest and sug- 
gest additional research regarding these 
delinquency areas. 


II 


A brief examination of data from a 
single life history as revealed in letters 
suggests more clearly the possibility and 
need for research into how boys overcome 
the difficulties of demoralizing surround- 
ings. 

Ed was sent to camp by a civic club 
one summer about five years ago with a 
group of underprivileged boys. He gave 
considerable trouble to his cabin leader, 
but became very close friends with the 
swimming instructor. When he was a 
boy of eight his father had died, leaving 
five children, two older and two younger 
than Ed. The mother had to go out 
nights to work cleaning offices and stores 
and even when the older brother might 
have been of help he got married. Ed 
was the soft-collar, or factory type of 
boy. 

Quotations from his letters reveal sub- 
tle influences which have been at work 
in helping him build his character. His 
age is inserted parenthetically at the end 
of each quotation. 

I have always gone to the English-Lutheran 
Church. I go every Sunday, -as a rule. (15) 

I’m going to join the “Y” next week, just for 


swimming. I want to be a fancy diver and 
~ only way I will become one is by practice. 
15) 


My pal is on the football team at Continua- 
tion School. Does he look nifty in his outfit! 
I’m interested in football although I don’t play 
the game. But give me a baseball—oh, boy! (16) 

Say, am I busy! I work overtime two days 
a week, go to the dentist two evenings, and 
then I have work to do around the house. I’m 
wiring my garage and building myself a bench 
and cabinet. I’ve been too busy to go to church. 
I feel like a terrible sinner, and I am. (17) 

I am 19 years old now, stand 5’ 9”, and weigh 
137 pounds. I want to get work and I don’t 
care what, how, or anything. I’ve tried every 
place. That’s all a guy can do in this crazy 
world. I don’t sit home and wait for a break, 
either. I get so damn disgusted with every- 
thing. (19) 


Very early Ed became aware of the 
home situation and felt a definite respon- 
sibility toward his mother. 
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‘Oh, right now I wouldn’t give a damn what 
kind of a job I get, as long as I don’t have to 
bum and sponge off my mother. But I want to 
quit school and go to work. My mind isn’t 
on my school work. (16) 

I’m working as a mail boy. It is an easy job 
at 25c an hour, nine hours a day. It will do 
for a start. (16) 

I'm getting $26.00 a week now. If I get a 
raise, I’ll get $29.00. Now I am not giving 
all of my pay to my mother any more. I am 
saving some and buying some things I’ve always 
wanted. (18) 

Being unemployed can’t go on much longer. 
I’ve just got to get work, or I'll get desperate. 
You may laugh when you read this, but I’m 
serious. Imagine my mother working to sup- 
port a son as old as I am and strong enough to 
make a living for himself. (19) 


Ed is not an isolated type of boy. He 
has many pals and companions, both boys 
and girls, and makes friends wherever he 
is. 

For a long time I’ve known that a person 
becomes like those he travels around with. I 
believe in staying away from all that trash. I 
don’t give a whoop about this wild life. I can 
say that girls don’t interest me. (17) 

The guys at shop don’t believe in talking of 
anything but girls. They don’t know how to 
swim, or anything. I could knock hell out of 
any of them and they are three to five years 
older than I am. I don’t see how a fellow can 
rithm not do anything in the line of sports. 


I wish I could get a motor cycle. I use my 
pal’s car some, but it’s not fast enough. I want 
speed and I’ve got to get it. (18) 

T’in going to a free-for-all party before I leave 
town. All my friends want me to stay. I know 
I'll get kind of lonesome and homesick. (18) 

I went to a show and a dance last week. I 
like to dance, even though I don’t know how 
very well. But the wild crowd and the bad 
girls don’t interest me in the least. (18) 

I go out to the boss’ cottage every week-end 
for swimming. I’m taking the Junior Life 
Saving Test now. I’ve just started, but the in- 
structor says that I have as good a chance to 
get it, as some who have been taking the course 
since the beginning. (18) 

I had a scrap last Friday night. The fellow 
bumped into me at a dance, then I bumped into 
him. He let one go, and I didn’t hesitate. The 
fight lasted about 15 minutes. They stopped 
me, or I would have had him in the hospital. 
He got me sore because he insulted my girl. 
He sort of respects me now. (18) 

Say, I don’t believe that I told you I was 
going steady with the best little girl in the 
world, besides my mother. I’ve been going with 
her for 14 months now. Say, talk about keen 
looking. If we don’t change our minds, I want 
to have her for my wife some day. (19) 


The fact that Ed went to work before 
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he was sixteen years old suggests that his 
work-experiences may have influenced 
him a great deal. 


I’m not working nights any more. I struck 
it kind of lucky last Thursday. On my way 
home, I stopped in and got a job with the screw 
machine company. Jobs are quite easy to get 
right now. I'll make more money, and the job 
will last. Then, again, a good screw machine 
man is hardly ever out of a job. I want to 
make money and lots of it, so my mother will 
not have to work. (17) 

I asked the boss for a raise last night. He 
said he’d see what he could do about it, but the 
chances look pretty good. (17) 

I came over here because my brother said he 
could get me a job in the Electric Company. 
I’m going to night school, too. Maybe, by 
Spring, I’ll be promoted to the motor repair de- 
partment. I work right next to this department 
and learn everything I can. I brought home 
six motors and I am re-winding them. Boy, 
it’s deep stuff, but when you get onto it, it’s 
like eating. I’ve got a whole set of books on 
electricity. Last week I took out some insur- 
ance at the shop, too, so I’m protected all 
around. (18) 


It would be a grave mistake to think 
that this boy did not slip into the usual 
escapades so common to these industrial 
neighborhoods. 


You should have been with us Sunday night. 
I went out with some of the boys in my new 
car I bought for $10.00. Like a darn fool, I 
never gave a thought to the gas in the tank. 
Of course, we ran out. It was just our luck 
to see a car down the road. I didn’t have a 
can, so I took an old inner tube, cut it in half 
and filled it up with free gas. It was raining, 
so I got my suit covered with mud. You ought 
to see it. (17) 

Say, I was in jail last night, and even had a 
ride in the wagon. We were parked beside the 
road and a cop came along and asked us where 
we stole the car. We tried to argue, and he 
asked what we had to prove it. So we got 
taken in and it took until 4:30 in the morning to 
prove that the car was not stolen. (18) 


These seemingly delinquent experiences 
are incidental compared to the funda- 
mental influence of his home, ambition to 
get ahead in the world and wholesome ac- 
tivities. His ideals and attitudes toward 
life are revealed more in detail in the fol- 
lowing documents : 


I took an exam, and I’m O. K. physically. 
As for smoking, all the cigarettes I smoke in a 
week you can buy for a quarter. I smoke a 
pipe, because it is better for a guy. (17) 

When I make mistakes, I get to thinking the 
next morning, “Why did I do it? What do my 
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friends think of me? What will it bring me? 
Should I take the chances? What would hap- 
pen if I kept it up?” (17) 

I told my mother I'd be back when I left. 
What difference does it make oo a person 
is as long as he is fair, square, and clean in 
thought and person? So I will devote my life 
trying to make my mother happy. (18) 

I’ve got an idea. We have corresponded for 
a pretty long time. You ought to know just 
about what I’m good for and all that. Give me 
an idea of what kind of work I’m best suited 
for. It is pretty hard to decide, and I look for- 
ward to getting somewhere. (19) 

Say, did you ever hear of a machine that 
would clean the old plaster off the old bricks? 
It’s an idea. I would like to invent something 
like that, if there isn’t one on the market. Think 
it over. (19) 

So Carl is going to be a dad. Boy, he must 
be happy. I don’t like kids, and from the ideas 
I have now, I never want to get married. But 
as I get older, I might be just the opposite. (19) 

At times, during this period of unemployment, 
I get to wondering about things. In the shop 
one of the men who had worked 27 years for 
the company got laid off. Why? It seems that 
machinery is taking the place of men. I know 
a place where machinery took the place of 22 
men and wages were cut 35%. Isn’t it enough 
to discourage a man! (19) 


This study represents only a partial 
story from one boy. It was selected to 
reveal the inner workings of the life of 
a boy from a delinquency area, who did 
not become a criminal. Shaw and Moore 
discuss much this same phase of the prob- 
lem in the case of an older brother who 
is a self-respecting citizen, while the 
younger brother has a long criminal 
career. Additional studies along these 
lines are necessary, however. 


III 


While it is unscientific to speculate as 
to why so many boys do not respond to 
the more harmful aspects of their en- 
vironment in these delinquency areas, yet 
on the basis of the limited data available 
certain factors suggest points which ad- 
ditional research may establish more con- 
clusively. 

To some extent, the reactions of these 
boys may be provoked by fear. This 
element of fear has been instilled into 


2. Clifford R. Shaw and Maurice M. Moore: The 
Natural History of a ——— Career (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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the lives of these boys in a variety of 
ways. There has been both the constant, 
cautious admonition of parents, teachers, 
and boy chums, as well as the teaching of 
religion during childhood. No doubt, the 
majority of these boys have become in- 
volved in minor delinquencies, only to be 
caught and threatened. They know so 
many boys and young men who have been 
caught that they are convinced that 
“crime can’t win.” They believe that a 
boy can’t “get away with it” very long. 
Thus it is that they tend to be on guard 
against delinquent experiences. It is 
more apt to be boys who are unfamiliar 
with vice and crime who permit their 
curiosity to lead them astray. Thus, the 
thing which is destructive to character 
development in one boy may be the very 
factor which builds character in another. 

Furthermore, all about him the social 
situations of life have been raising ques- 
tions and problems since he was a small 
lad. He has been forced to choose be- 
tween chumming with boys who steal 
and those who find fun in playing base- 
ball. The outcomes of either course of 
action are obvious to him. Thus it is 
that he is forced to make choices between 
vastly different courses of action. It is 
these decisions which build character. 
The chances for a boy to be neutral or 
vacillating in his character reactions are 
much less than among boys who grow 
up in a nice residential area. 

It is possible to go a step further and 
point out that certain evils of the slum 
area frequently become revolting to many 
a boy. He knows from first hand ex- 
perience the worries and horrors of be- 
ing poor. Perchance the uncle of his pal 
was killed in the gun racket. Or he may 
have lost his entire first week’s wages on 
Saturday in a crap game. There are 
scores and scores of experiences such as 
these, which put a boy on guard against 
the degenerating influences about him. He 
does not have to wreck the ship of his 
life on sandy shoals or rocky shores to 
find out from experience what it is like. 
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In many cases, the boy is convinced, 
while yet quite young, that he wants to 
get out of this hell hole. His mother re- 
lates stories of newsboys who became big 
business or professional men. His teach- 
er pats him on the back, and says, “You 
are going to make your mark in the 
world, if you work hard.” He believes 
that all this is possible for him and begins 
to live as though it would come true. 
Even temporary failures lose their sig- 
nificance in the light of his major dreams 
for the future. 


On the other hand, certain positive 
forces are at work to strengthen the boy 
who is determined to develop his better 
abilities and interests, as we have noted 
in the case of Ed. Perhaps he lives with 
a widowed mother and senses the de- 
mands upon him to assume some respon- 
sibility in the home. When still just a 
boy, he may get a job after school which 
occupies his time. Outside of the home 
the boy comes to know and to admire 
personalities who are constructive and 
creative. He finds an ideal in some busi- 
ness man, teacher, Boys Club worker, 
playground director, or sympathetic 
church leader. In like manner, he dis- 
covers other boys who are fighting the 
same difficult battle. He can join with 
them, rather than with an alley gang. 
Together, as pals, they can find whole- 
some recreation at the Boys Club, or 
Settlement. They can go on travel tours 
and hikes to interesting places about the 
city. They can organize teams, or go 
to camp. All in all, the fight which 
he must put up against temptations, plus 
the inspiration of certain wholesome 
forces, as mentioned, produce in him a 
good fighter. He becomes more aggres- 
sive, alert, ambitious, cautious, and confi- 
dent in himself due to the demands of 
the situation. 


It is not uncommon to discover a boy 
who has lived on a farm but who knows 
very little about the trees, flowers, and 
birds. Nor does he, in many cases, mani- 
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fest much interest in these natural phe- 
nomena about him. During the long win- 
ter evenings this boy may have been sit- 
ting close to the kitchen stove, building 
a radically different environment for 
himself, based on a movie he has seen, 
some book he has read, or even on cor- 
respondence with his city cousin. This 
boy is building his own environment, not 
from the more obvious materials sur- 
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rounding him, but from factors quite 
distant. Likewise, the underprivileged 
boy in a congested area of the city may 
not be interested, or give attention to his 
more obvious surroundings. His en- 
vironment may not be what his teachers, 
or sight-seers, think it is, for the boy may 
be reacting to an environment quite dif- 
ferent from dirty alleys, crap games, pet- 
ty thievery, and vice. 
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Since Calvary. By Lewis Browne. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
Pp. 443. $3.50. 


It is doubtful whether until now there has 
ever appeared an account of the full de- 
velopment of Christianity from the cruci- 
fixion to the present day. In this book, per- 
haps for the first time, Lewis Browne re- 
views the history of the last two millenia 
and brings together a wealth of data and 
picturesque material that is of value to the 
scholar as well as to the layman for whom 
the book was primarily written. 

The volume is divided into six parts. 
Book one, “A Faith Is Born,” deals with 
the period between 29 and 70 A. D. The 
character and views of Jesus’ disciples, the 
education and conversion of Saul of Tar- 
sus; his theology and wanderings; the mys- 
teries of Antioch, and finally Gentile Chris- 
tianity form the nucleus of the first part. 
Book two, from 70 to 323 A. D., captioned 
“The Ordeal of Childhood,” discusses the 
origin of the Gospels: Mark, Matthew, Luke 
and John; Gnosticism; the formulation of 
the creed and the development of the 
Church; the persecutions, Constantine and 
the final triumph of Christianity. Book 
three, from 323 to 800 A. D., discusses how 
“The Church Grows Up,” the Arian con- 
troversy, the Julian apostasy, the rise of 
the Roman papacy; the development of mo- 
nasticism, the paganization of Christianity 
and the veneration of the saints and of the 
Virgin. “The Halcyon Years” covers the 
period till 1415 A. D. and discusses the 
growth and corruption of the Church, the 
Cluniac Reform, Hildebrand, the crusades, 
the spread of heresy, the Franciscan and 
Dominican revivals and the appearance of 
Wyclif and Huss. “The Breakdown,” book 
five, discusses the economic causes of the 
Reformation, the cultural awakening in Eu- 
rope, the rise of nationalism in France and 
Spain, the Ducal Reformation—Lutheran- 
ism, the Royal Reformation—Anglicism, 
the Peasants’ Reformation—Anabaptism, 
the Burghers’ Reformation, Calvinism, the 
dynamics of Puritanism, the Catholic Revi- 
val and the Thirty Years’ War. Finally 
“The Ordeal of Survival,” beginning the 
story with 1648, brings the book to date. 
It discusses the faltering of Catholicism, the 


disintegration of Puritanism, denomination- 
alism in America, the witch-hunt, the 
emergence of Rationalism, the war against 
science, the age of reason, the reaction of 
Pietism, Methodism and the French Revolu- 
tion. The reactions in turn from these, the 
ordeal of the church, of the sects and the 
cataclysm of a world war, conclude the book. 

The history of the growing movement of 
Christianity from its naive and indefinite be- 
ginnings in the practical realm into the his- 
tory of a Church dominating the temporal 
as well as the spiritual scene; the history of 
a passion which is very vague at first but 
which in the end surrounds itself with all 
the necessary paraphernalia of a world re- 
ligion and its component philosophies and 
creeds; the history finally of its evolutions 
and revolutions within and without comprise 
the story of this book which can truly be 
said to fulfill the promise of its title— 
Philip L. Seman 





As a Jew Sees Jesus. By Ernest R. Tratt- 
NER. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. Pp. 232. $2.00. 


It is becoming increasingly common for 
Jewish writers to deal with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Rabbi Trattner, in a valuable appendix 
in the book under review, lists twenty books 
by Jews that have appeared during the pres- 
ent century, ten of them in the last decade, 
five of them in the last three years. In 
addition, he cites twelve pamphlets that have 
appeared within the decade besides a large 
number of special articles and references to 
Jesus in recent books and magazines, and 
these represent only a part of what has been 
issued in English. For centuries the sub- 
ject of Jesus was taboo among Jewish people. 
To treat of him, therefore, would be to incur 
the disapproval of the Jewish group and 
likely also of the Christian group as well. 
But that situation has greatly changed under 
the influence of modern life and scholarship 
—Christian for the most part—which has 
made it possible for the Jew to approach Je- 
sus strictly as a Jew, as he could not possibly 
have done before historical criticism had 
broken through the creedal statements about 
Jesus and discovered something of his truly 
human nature. 

Mr. Trattner brings no new insight to 
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the understanding of Jesus. He has gone 
little if any beyond what other recent writ- 
ers such as Klaussner in his Jesus of Naza- 
reth or Montefiore in his The Rabbinical Lit- 
erature and the Teachings of Jesus. Indeed, 
he has approached the whole matter not so 
much as a technical scholar but as a student 
interested in popularizing the results of the 
more heavily scholarly work that has been 
done. This he has done in a very acceptable 
manner. He writes with a clear flowing 
style and in language easily understandable 
even to the layman who knows little or noth- 
ing about literary scholarship. To Rabbi 
Trattner Jesus is a Jew, a Palestinian Jew, 
who spoke and talked after the manner of 
the Jews, making large use of the materials 
that were current in his day. He finds little 
if anything new in the teaching of Jesus; for 
example, of the Lord’s Prayer, usually 
thought by Christians to express the heart 
of Jesus’ thought, he writes, “It is a bouquet 
of Hebraic flowers sprung from Jewish soil. 
Each phrase is native to the land and drips 
with the dew of Old Testament inspiration. 
When Jesus said ‘Our Father who art in 
Heaven’ he was speaking from a genuinely 
Jewish point of view . . . in fact it is pos- 
sible to match the Lord’s Prayer sentence 
for sentence, phrase for phrase, and word 
for word with passages culled from the Old 
Testament, the Talmud and Jewish liturgy.” 
But Jesus is no mere borrower of other 
men’s thought, Rabbi Trattner goes on to 
say, “but we cannot treat the sayings of Jesus 
too much in the spirit of the Botanist who 
deals exclusively with dried specimens. After 
all, when each parallel has been made and 
each word and phrase traced to its source, 
we still must take into account the rare per- 
sonality that gave the spiritual truths of Ju- 
daism a living embodiment in speech and life. 
There remains throughout the impression— 
the cumulative effect—that whatever its 
provenance, the old Hebraic material has 
gone through the alembic of a great and 
unique mind .... In studying Jesus men are 
always conscious that new ground is being 
broken—or rather perhaps that old ground 
is broken with new energy .... With a clear- 
ness and simplicity unmatched perhaps by 
any Jewish teacher he brought out several 
aspects of the deeply spiritual significance 
of the religion of his fathers. More than that 
he gave these thoughts a power they never 
had before. They were indeed old stones. 
But who shall say that old stones are in- 
capable of being used for new foundations ?” 


Mr. Trattner emphasizes the apocalyptic 
element in Jesus’ work and thinks that much 


of Jesus’ teaching was only of interim sig- 
nificance. Of course, he does not accept the 
divinity or deity of Jesus, which he holds to 
have been. a product of Gentile creation 
rather than coming from the Jew. 

The orthodox Christian, either Protestant 
or Catholic, will not be satisfied with “Rabbi 
Trattner’s treatment of Jesus, but the liberal 
Christian will find’ much that the author 
writes about Jesus congenial to his own 
spirit. Books of this sort ought to be widely 
read by Christian people and Jews as well. 
Such books ought to have the effect of re- 
moving many of the bases of misunderstand- 
ing that have existed between Jew and Chris- 
tian and make for a finer and more mutually 
helpful fellowship—Charles S. Braden 





Jewish Views of Jesus. An Introduction and 
an Appreciation. By THomas WALKER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. Pp. 142. 


Dr. Thomas Walker has done a very fine 
thing in presenting in this little book the 
views of a number of prominent Jewish 
writers with reference to Jesus. After a 
brief statement of the earlier and later 
forms of early Jewish tradition concerning 
Jesus, he presents the views of two orthodox 
writers, Paul Goodman on his The 
Synagogue and the Church which appeared 
in 1908 and Gerald Friedlander who wrote 
in 1910 on Jewish Sources for the Sermon 
on the Mount. Following these two, Jewish 
liberalism is represented by Claude G. Mon- 
tefiore, based on his book Some Elements of 
the Religious Teachings of Jesus According. 
to the Synoptic Gospels, appearing in 1910, 
and Israel Abrahams based on his Studies 
in Pharisaism and the Gospels which ap- 
peared in two series 1916 and 1923. In ad- 
dition Dr. Walker offers two full length por- 
traits of Jesus, one by Joseph Jacobs under 
the title As Others Saw Him, and the other 
by Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, His 
Life, Times and Teaching. 

Dr. Walker’s method has been to sum- 
marize briefly the position taken by the re- 
spective authors on the more important 
questions that arise in treating of the figure 
of Jesus. For the most part this is done in 
the form of a brief summary, with here and 
there very short quotations from the writer’s 
books themselves. What one gets is a rather 
good review of these books from the stand- 
point of a particular interest. But the author 
does not limit his book to the mere statement 
of the thought of others, for in his conclud- 
ing chapter, “Some Reflections on the Jew- 
ish Views of Jesus,” he states some very in- 
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teresting implications of these views for the 
understanding of Jesus by Christians. To 
this reviewer, while appreciating very great- 
ly the concise presentation of the views of 
these distinguished scholars, the chief value 
of the book lies precisely in this final chap- 
ter. Dr. Walker has performed a very useful 
service in making available to a wide public 
the views of these well-known Jewish writ- 
ers upon Jesus of Nazareth. Surely great 
gain ought to come to the Christian student 
of Jesus’ life from these attempts on the 
part of distinguished representatives of 
Jesus’ own race to understand and interpret 
Him.—Charles S. Braden 





The Jewish Library, Second Series. Edited 
by Leo Junc. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930. Pp. 295. $2.50. 


The Jewish Library is principally a de- 
fense of orthodox Judaism by enthusiastic 
protagonists, some of whom enjoy wide and 
scholarly reputations. Even the most ele- 
mentary conclusions of critical research in 
the field of religion and theology are utterly 
ignored. The spirit of the volume is best 
illustrated by a stray sentence, written in de- 
fense of the dietary laws, which are “to be 
obeyed much in the same way as the soldier 
obeys the behest of his general.” No re- 
ligion can today appeal to its adherents on 
such medieval, immoral, and _ illogical 
grounds. 


A chapter on “Science and Faith” exposes 
and condemns some extravagant claims of 
science, but woefully glosses over the dev- 
astating damage that science has inflicted 
upon orthodoxy in belief. Two chapters on 
the Jewish method of slaughter and on the 
dietary laws are informing but not convinc- 
ing. The very effort to discover scientific 
reason for these ancient regulations is in- 
dicative of the modern Jewish attitude 
toward the taboos. The apparent effort to 
justify the separation of meat dishes from 
milk is grotesque. “A Rereading of Genesis” 
by Prof. Nathan Isaacs of Harvard does 
not touch upon the crux of orthodoxy—the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. 

The editor, an orthodox rabbi in New 
York City, contributes the least satisfactory 
of the articles on “What Is Orthodox Juda- 
ism.” The essence of orthodoxy, belief in 
the literal divine inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch which Moses is. supposed to have re- 
ceived on Sinai from God, he cautiously 
ignores. The suggestion that the rigorous 
Sabbath laws, now obsolete, can cope with 
some of the disadvantages of the machine 
age, is absurd. The defense of Tevila, the 
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ritual immersion required of women after 
menstruation is ridiculous and, in our day, 
incredible. To ask Jews to live today in 
accordance with the provisions of the Shul- 
chan Aruch, a sixteenth century code, is to 
invite them to return to medievalism. This 
Israel will not do. 

The chief rabbi of Great Britain contrib- 
utes a fine essay on “Fundamental Ideals 
and Proclamations of Judaism.” Dr. 
S. Daiches of Edinburgh, writes clearly and 
helpfully on “Dogma in Judaism,” and in- 
cidentally gives the clearest definition of 
orthodoxy. The illuminating article of Dr. 
Moses Gaster of London, on “The Romance 
of the Hebrew Alphabet,” is of immediate 
import because of modern attempts to Latin- 
ize Hebrew. The large and beloved place 
Palestine occupies in all phases of Jewish 
life and Jewish thought is adequately treated 
by Dr. David de Sola Pool of New York. In 
“Worship as a Mode of Study,” Mr. 
Edwin Collins discusses portions of the Sid- 
dur, the orthodox prayer manual. He also 
contributes an uncritical analysis of 
Bachya’s “Duties of the Heart,” an impor- 
tant and popular Jewish ethical treatise. Dr. 
Cecil Roth closes the volume with a stimu- 
lating essay on “The Jews at the Close of 
the Middle Ages.” 

The chapters that do not concern them- 
selves with polemics are important and worth 
while-—Theodore N. Lewis 





Our Life Is Like That. By Rassrt Davin 
BERNARD SwIREN, New York: Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. 115. $1.25. 


The title of the volume gives no indica- 
tion of its actual content. Beginning with a 
defense of custom, ceremonial and symbol 
in religion, he deals specifically with the 
“Mezuzah,” the “Blessing of the New 
Moon,” “Fast Days,” “Covering the Head,” 
“The Synagogue,” and concludes with a 
homily on “Faith.” Several essays appeared 
elsewhere and therefore hardly fit into the 
present context. They are all illumined by 
copious quotations from rabbinical lore cou- 
pled with references to Ibsen, Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Marshall Joffre and other 
notables. 

As studies in the history of ceremonies, 
they lack adequate preparation in social 
origins. A theological bias in favor of or- 
thodoxy or neo-orthodoxy further impairs 
the double aim of the author, namely en- 
lightenment and edification. 

As an example of the uncritical spirit in 
which Rabbi Swiren employs his material 
the reference to Onkelos (p. 10) will suf- 
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fice. According to our author “Onkelos is” 
a Roman nobleman, who “embraced Juda- 
ism.” Apparently our author does not know 
that Onkelos, the Jewish translator of the 
Pentateuch into Aramaic, was often con- 
fused with the proselyte Aquila. (See Jewish 
Encyclopedia, vol. IX, 405, article “On- 
kelos.”) In his essay on “The Young 
and the Old” there is an attempt to unite 
two conflicting viewpoints, but the author 
fails to indicate the essential differences be- 
tween the young and old, nor does he tell 
us how a reconciliation is to be effected. 
Quotations from Hegel, Emerson, and Ibsen 
add little light to the obscurity. 


The apology for “The Jewish Woman” 
contains obvious contradictions. Without 
reference to the status of women in antiqui- 
ty and the slow process of emancipation as 
attested to by Westermarck, Howard and 
others, Rabbi Swiren presents a distorted 
picture due to false perspective—Jacob 
Singer 





The Idea of God in the Philosophy of St. 
Augustine. By Witt1aAM Pearson ToL- 
LEY, New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
1930. Pp. 214. $2.00. 


The chief value of Mr. Tolley’s little book 
is the interesting summary he gives of 
St. Augustine’s Cassiciacum Dialogues, 
especially his Contra Academicos. This sum- 
mary is much fuller than the one given by 
Ueberweg in Volume I of his History of 
Philosophy. Since most of the Cassiciacum 
Dialogues have never been translated into 
English, Mr. Tolley’s account of what they 
contain is of first rate importance to those 
who do not read Latin. This summary con- 
stitutes Chapter II of the book and it is 
organized under the headings: “The Rela- 
tion of Authority to Reason,” “Truth and 
Certitude,” “Proofs of the Existence of 
God,” and “The Idea of God,” with sub- 
topics under the latter as follows: “God: 
The Source of Being,” “God: The Source of 
Knowledge,” and “God: The Source of 
Goodness and Happiness.” After summar- 
izing St. Augustine’s ideas on these various 
topics in the Cassiciacum Dialogues Mr. 
Tolley devotes a separate chapter to a dis- 
cussion of each of these same topics in 
which he takes all of St. Augustine’s writ- 
ings into account. His aim is to prove “That 
there is no serious contradiction between 
the Confessions and the Dialogues” (p. 24), 
and that “The complete framework of Au- 
gustine’s philosophy may be seen even in 
these first works, and that the later writings 


disclose only minor and relatively insignifi- 
cant modifications of thought.” 

The book is not entirely free from the 
fallacy of special pleading and it must be 
read with considerable mental reservation. 
The author is not always genuinely critical 
in the philosophical sense of the word. For 
example, he does his utmost to make St. 
Augustine the originator of St. Anselm’s 
famous ontological argument, although he 
admits in a footnote that St. Augustine 
never really stated the argument. Yet he 
expounds St. Augustine’s neo-Platonic ideas 
and his Aristotelian psychology and epis- 
temology without even mentioning the fact 
that they are pure neo-Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism. It is a poor principle that will 
not work both ways. If St. Anselm’s onto- 
logical argument is to be read back into 
St. Augustine’s thought, then why not point 
out the specific ideas of St. Augustine which 
came from Aristotle and Plotinus? Of 
course Mr. Tolley admits the general in- 
debtedness of St. Augustine to Plato and to 
Plotinus, but in his exposition he makes no 
attempt whatever to distinguish the various 
elements which came from other philosophies 
and world-views from that which is original 
with St. Augustine. Consequently his book 
is not really critical, although it is extremely 
well buttressed with quotations from and 
references to St. Augustine’s writings. 

Throughout Mr. Tolley minimizes the im- 
portance of inner religious experience and 
magnifies the leaning of Augustine on the 
authority of the Catholic Church. Even 
faith in the authority of Scripture is sub- 
ordinated to faith in the Church which es- 
tablished the sacred canon. The author 
holds, against Malebranche and others, that 
St. Augustine did not teach the possibility 
of man having an immediate experience of 
the essence of God on the ground that there 
is, according to St. Augustine, an ineffable 
aspect of God. On the basis of this argu- 
ment one might also deny that Plotinus 
taught this doctrine! Mr. Tolley writes: “It 
should not be understood that in perceiving 
truth the human mind actually sees the God- 
head itself. What it sees is the divine light, 
the impression of an image, God’s mark 
upon the mind. Knowledge is an illumina- 
tion by God and an understanding of divine 
truth; it is not a perception of the simple 
ineffable essence of God” (p. 142). I do not 
know how he would reconcile this with his 
statement on p. 36 “considered metaphysi- 
cally the truth is ‘that which is’ eternally 
and unchangeably. In this sense truth be- 
comes synonymous with pure being or 
God . . . . All human knowledge involves the 
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presence of God, all attainment of truth is 
the knowledge of God.” 

-Although there is a good selected bibli- 
ography, the book unfortunately lacks an 
index.—D. S. Robinson 





No Popery: Chapters on Anti-Papal Pre- 
judice. By Hersert Tuurston, S. J. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 1930.. Pp. 320. $3.00 


Father Herbert Thurston is an English 
Jesuit who has long been famous for his 
critical study of historical questions. The 
particular papers. included in this volume 
all bear on slanders and scandals con- 
nected with various Popes, and all throw 
doubt on the genuineness of the particu- 
lar stories discussed. A few of the items 
taken up are the charge that Pius IX 
was a Mason, the Popess Joan, and the 
magic of Sylvester II. I think that any 
fairminded reader will be convinced by 
Father Thurston. 

Here is an illustration of Father Thurs- 
ton’s method: Dr, G. G. Coulton, the 
famous Cambridge professor of. history, 
had translated the Latin “exterminari” 
applied to heretics as “exterminated,” and 
interpreted it to mean “killed.” By quo- 
tations from other documents of the same 
period, Father Thurston shows conclus- 
ively that “exterminari” was used, not in 
the sense of to “kill,” but in its root 
meaning of “to banish,” to put out of 
“the confines” (the “termini”) of a par- 
ticular country. Writing to the King of 
Aragon, for instance, Innocent III di- 
rects that heretics are to be banished 
(“exterminari”) from the city and their 
property confiscated. They are not to be 
allowed to return or to recover their 
property unless they afterwards repent. 
We should consider banishment rather 
harsh treatment for heretics, but I think 
we must agree with Father Thurston that 
“it is hard to see how even Dr. Coulton 
can suppose that a man who has been ex- 
terminated by death should be able after- 
wards to repent and be allowed to return 
‘to his home again.” 

_. But although Father Thurston success- 
fully defends the Popes against these 
particular charges, he is not. one to white- 
wash them indiscriminately. He admits 
that there have been bad Popes, and peri- 
ods when there was great corruption in 
the Church. “There has been too pro- 
nounced a tendency among our Catholic 
apologists,” says Father Thurston in the 
last chapter of the book, “to ignore these 
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unwelcome facts.” “My own line of study 
has brought me into contact with much 
of the seamy side of medieval Christian- 
ity. Often I have found myself hesitat- 
ing for the moment and asking myself: 
‘If these charges are true, if these abuses 
were tolerated, was the Church after all 
a purifying and spiritualizing influence in 
the life of the people?” 

When an apologist is as frank as this, 
we are more likely to follow him when 
he goes on to say: “While it is indis- 
putable that very serious corruption ex- 
isted, and while it is impossible after the 
lapse of years to determine how far the 
mischief really went, we have at the same 
time the most striking manifestations of 
a healthy and vigorous life battling with 
the evil and destined in the end to gain 
the upper hand.” 

If this essay had been put first, instead 
of last, I believe the effect of the book 
would have been strengthened. And the 
inclusion of some of Father Thurston’s 
criticisms of alleged miraculous phenom- 
ena—such as the crucifix of Limpias and 
the blood prodigies of Naples—would 
have been very convincing as showing 
that Father Thurston can exercise the 
same keen mind on Catholics as well as 
on non-Catholics—J. Elliot Ross 





Men of Conviction. By Henry Braprorp 
WasuHBurn. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

If one wished to know the genius of the 
spiritual succession of six of the greater 
figures in the fortunes and destiny of the 
Latin or Western Church, he would go 
to this survey of Dean Washburn for 
the kind of information that is really 
equivalent to a panoramic view sweeping 
across sixteen centuries. Beginning with 
a study of the personality of Athanasius 
and tracing with ease of style and care for 
appropriate detail the genesis and plot 
of the psychology which led to the form- 
ulation and adoption of the Nicaean 
Creed, the author turns to another side 
of the developing religion and penetrates 


into the reasons for and the spiritual and 


political issues following hard upon the 
erection of the Benedictine Order. The 
spiritual necessity of founding such an 
Order and proving equal to such a Rule 


_as Benedict actually did live and die for, 


is seen in the fact that “in Benedict’s 
day ....civil society seemed to have lost 
whatever of idealism it had had.” 

It is in Hildebrand that we see the first 
symbolizing of the gigantic wrestle of 
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Pope with Emperor which was to follow 
in this grand succession of men. Inherit- 
ing a genius for reform and a tradition 
for it from the Cluniac ideal, this Pope 
advanced the Church very far. He saw 
the rise of the College of Cardinals with 
the election reforms which that deliber- 
ative body promised; and he witnessed, 
indeed assumed the leading rdle in, the 
daring attempt to place international re- 
lations upon a religious basis. “If mor- 
ality and religion were to prosper, there 
must be an international check upon the 
nations.” 


Carrying forward reform movements in 
the colorful autumn of the Middle Ages 
came Francis “at a time when men were 
hungering for the life of the spirit,” bring- 
ing a ministry of healing to the lepers, 
going “where people’s need was greatest, 
taking special charge of the most neg- 
lected.” “It was Francis who was to 
save the Church. It was the life of self- 
sacrifice that was to bind the nations to- 
gether.” So completely charged with 
personal conviction of the necessity again 
to bring Christ in the flesh to his age was 
Francis, that his own manhood seemed 
to blossom out therefrom. Hopeful to 
our own age such a great heart might be, 
in whom “All superficialities were de- 
stroyed,” such a person as to be “fully 
himself.” “His affections, his loves 
were like those of Christ—great energies 
going out to create affection and love.” 
Even “Nature begins to move at his de- 
sire.” 


Ignatius Loyola, the fifth portrait that 
Dean Washburn shows us, borne up by 
the storm which was raging between 
papacy and Northern Protestant Europe, 
yields himself up to a life of service for 
the Roman Church that was more than 
a symbol of the forces of counter-refor- 
mation. Loyola was concerned with man’s 
will and. man’s awareness of the presence 
of God in an age when foundations were 
being swept away and theological earth- 
quakes were common. “With Ignatius 
the daily routine was an interruption, al- 
beit a necessary interruption, in a life of 
vivid feeling that God was by ‘his side. 
God-consciousness was his moral mood:” 


Falling within the pontificate of Pius 
IX were two of the most dramatic events 
of all times, the declaration of Papal In- 
fallability by the Vatican Council, and 
the seizure of Rome for the capital of the 
new United Kingdom of Italy. The 
struggles of many centuries are summed 
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up in a careful survey of the forces which 
precipitated these two events, in the final 
chapter, which is naturally more of a 
study in resumé of politics than an audi- 
ence with the man Mastai, Pius IX. If 
we are sincerely interested in personality 
culture we will chart the rise and fall of 
the institution of the Church or whatever 
specific religious group we are attached to 
today, by going back to the long line of 
spiritual forerunners for reinforcement of 
our own more positive attitudes that have 
to do with the international and primarily 
spiritual character of our work as our age 
requires. The method and purpose of 
this volume is a good deal like that. One 
wishes for a second volume of studies 
from the same distinguished pen.—Fred- 
erick Kuhns 





Portrait of a Carpenter. By WH«NIFRED 
KirKLanp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. 249. $2.00. 

To break through the two thousand 
years of theological accretions and eccle- 
siastical machinery that have tended to 
obscure him in order to discover and ap- 
preciate divinity in the “slowly rising 
stature of Jesus the man” is the purpose 
of this book. Jesus growing up, going 
to school, assuming the obligations of 
manhood, mingling with his neighbors, 
sharing the burdens of the poor and op- 
pressed and spending his life in pursuit 
of those values that come from co-oper- 
ation with God in a noble enterprise is 
the portrait unveiled here. One is gripped 
and inspired by its beauty and simplicity, 
its vigor and daring, its magic and lure. 
She sees in that Jesus a life developed 
in contact with difficult situations and 
enriched by fulfilling the requirements of 
self-effacing decisions. 

Miss Kirkland has employed the same 
fascinating style and careful scholarship 
that have characterized her previous writ- 
ings, creating the impression that she 
has painted a portrait of one whose life 
she has known intimately—an intimacy 
which she has desired to share with those 
less fortunate——Marion O. Hawthorne 





Stormers of Heaven. By Sotomon B. 
Freenor. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1931. Pp. 220. $2.00. 

This book is a vivid portrayal of 
twenty-éight “creative spirits and dy- 
fiamic apostles” in religion from Moses 
and Akhnaton to Ingersoll and Bertrand 
Russell. It takes its title from “those 
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rebellious spirits of the earth” who 
united to build the Tower of Babel from 
which “to storm heaven.” 

The author conceives the progress of 
religion as due to revolutionary move- 
ments set into action by religious rad- 
icals. As these radicals set out upon 
their mission they are branded as “de- 
structive atheists,” but when they succeed 
in advancing religion a step forward they 
are adored by their followers. The 
stormers of heaven are always rebels who 
dare doubt the absurdities of old beliefs, 
overthrow honored customs, and drive re- 
ligion forward. 

The book has two exceptional merits. 
First, it includes in the complete picture 
of religious progress types of men whom 
most writers in religion leave out. Here 
alongside such founders of Judaism as 
Moses and Hillel and Mendelssohn, and 
such great Christians as Paul and Au- 
gustine and Luther, and such religious 
genii as Jesus and Buddha and Moham- 
med, and such builders of religion as Asoka 
and Marcus Aurelius are to be found athe- 
ists like Comte and Haeckel and Nietzsche 
and freethinkers like Socrates and Vol- 
taire and Huxley. Each of these finds his 
rightful place in the creation of the re- 
ligious thought of today. It is good to 
behold them fellowshipping together. 

A second merit is the concise and dis- 
tinct portrayal of each character treated. 
The book comprises only 220 pages and 
nearly fifty of these are devoted to intro- 
ductory material to the book as a whole 
and the several chapters thereof. How- 
ever, in the approximately six and one 
half pages devoted to each Stormer the 
author achieves a remarkably clear pic- 
ture of the man and his outstanding con- 
tribution to the progress of religion. 
With amazing preciseness the spotlight 
is thrown upon the rebel’s one achieve- 
ment in driving religion forward. This 
means, of course, that much is left out 
that must be supplemented from other 
sources. The false and the questionable 
are cut off by the brightness of the light 
that shines upon the valuable and the 
true. 

This gives the book permanent value 
even though it is but a partial picture of 
the men portrayed. We behold them as 
worthy of a place in the fellowship of the 
quest of religion. They become our 


friends and we are glad to forget their 
weaknesses and share in their strength. 

The book is a ready reference for 
teachers and pupils who seek a quick and 
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vivid picture of the progress of religion. 
It is so interestingly written, that having 
once made the acquaintance of the men 
presented, the reader wants to learn more 
about these friends who have given us 
our religious heritage—A. D. Stauffacher 





Science and Religion. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1931. $1.75. 


This book is a series of twelve lectures 
delivered over the radio by leading scien- 
tific and religious thinkers of Great 
Britain. The foreword is written by 
Prof. Michael Pupin. A glance at the 
names of the contributors will be suffi- 
cient to convince any one of the substan- 
tial worth of the symposium. From the 
side of science we have such men as 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson and Sir Arthur 
S. Eddington, while from the side of re- 
ligion we have such noted thinkers as 
Canon B. H. Streeter, Dean W. R. Inge, 
and Bishop O’Hara. 

Every author manifests a fine balance 
between fairness and frankness. It is 
interesting to note that the most pointed 
statements of disagreement are between 
the scientists themselves. Thomson says, 
for example, that “it is not the business 
of science to search after God, as 
Mr. Langdon-Davies has _ mistakenly 
maintained” (p. 32). Professor Malinowski 
is satisfied that Professor Huxley is 
wrong in his position regarding the place 
of God in primitive religion (p. 75). He 
also disagrees with Professor Haldane’s 
conception of God (p. 79). Again, 
Prof. S. Alexander maintains that Profes- 
sor Eddington is in error in his idea of 
God (p. 137). These disagreements pre- 
vail within the sphere of science as well 
as theology. Hence the statement of 
H. R. L. Sheppard “When upon scientific 
questions the doctors (of science) differ, 
how shall the mere theologian decide 
which of them is right?” (p. 85). 

The chapter by C. W. O’Hara is sig- 
nificant as compared with all the others 
in two respects. In the first place he 
stands alone in this symposium in holding 
the traditional supernaturalism of the 
Roman Catholic Church. “Religion,” he 
maintains, “has not obtained its truths 
from a merely human intelligence, and so 
it cannot admit that its facts are wrong” 
(p. 114). The Christian religion is a di- 
vine deposit. It is the gift of God, there- 
fore when science and religion are at 
variance science must be wrong. This 


leads to the second characteristic of 
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Father O’Hara’s contribution, his refusal 
to allow religion to bow her knees before 
science. 

In the final chapter L. P. Jacks makes 
several observations. “No one,” he states, 
“who wilfully neglects the teachings of 
science can live the good life” (p. 159). 
He compares the scientific and the re- 
ligious persons by stating that it is the 
function of the former to distinguish be- 
tween truth and falsehood, and the latter 
to distinguish between good and evil (p. 
169). Each has his own responsibility. 
The conflict is not between the rival the- 
ories but rival emphasis. Each should go 
on side by side with its own work. 

The question might be reasonably 
raised, have we not passed beyond the 
issues discussed in this admirable book? 
Has not interest turned from the theoret- 
ical question of the relation of religion 
and science to the more pertinent and 
practical question of the relation of re- 
ligion to our social and personal problems 
in the realm of actual living. As some 
one has aptly put it, we should be more 
concerned about our moral potency than 
our metaphysical consistency. 

For those who are concerned about this 
subject this book will prove highly stim- 
ulating and helpful. These brief chapters 
might serve to whet the appetite of the 
reader to follow the authors in their more 
elaborate statements. In their own books 
Eddington, Haldane, Huxley, Sheppard, 
Inge, Streeter, Barnes, and Jacks have 
all made significant contributions to clear 
thinking in religion. 

One can hardly help envying the Brit- 
ish people the opportunity that is theirs 
in having such a series of addresses given 
over the radio. One might invite these 
men to give such a series of lectures in 
this country but for the embarrassment of 
having them interrupted occasionally 
while some leathernecked salesmen in- 
formed the public of the superior quality 
of the latest shape in pretzels, or what 
not.—William Lindsay Young 





Religion and the Reign of Science. By 
Lestiz F. Cross, New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1930. Pp. 112. 
$1.35. 

This interesting book traces the devel- 
opment of science and its conflict with 
religion. It shows in detail why this con- 
flict arose through the Church being un- 
prepared to meet the rapid scientific 
advance. It shows how the Church has 
been again and again forced to abandon 
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ositions which time proved untenable. 
he result of all this has been that the 
man in the street unnecessarily came to 
believe that the victory of science over 
religion was merely a matter of time. 
Mr. Cross, who is librarian of Pusey 
House in Oxford, faces squarely this dif- 
ficult situation. The subjects discussed 
in the book are as follows: Religion and 
Physics, Religion and Biology, Religion 
and Psychology, Religion and Biblical 
Criticism, Religion and Philosophy. Each 
of these chapters is well written and de- 
serves to be read.—Charles A. Hawley 





Common Objections to Christianity. C. L. 
DrawsripceE; With a Survey of Leaders 
and Literature by Prof. Edw. Lewis of 
Drew University (Samuel R. Leland, New 
York). Pp. 307. $3.25. 


Chapters on Rationalism, Ideals of Anti- 
Theists, Unnecessary Fears, Pain and Suf- 
fering, Moral Evil, Ideals of Ethicism, Nat- 
ural Science and Religion, Evolution and 
Creation, Materialism, Determinism and 
Self-Determinism, Secularism, Atheism, Ag- 
nosticism, Anthropomorphism, and Immor- 
tality. 

Much excellent and pointed discussion on 
the presuppositions of theism and Chris- 
tianity, by one who both by study and public 
discussion knows both the common objec- 
tions to Christianity and religion. The au- 
thor sees clearly that what is at stake is the 
very ground of all religion, and he knows 
too that the common objections are based on 
views that are now antiquated, but which 
have nevertheless trickled down from class- 
room and literature to form the popular 
background of ordinary discussion. The 
discussion is excellent, and makes many a 
good point in defense. He has no difficulty 
in taking the opponent on his own ground, 
and showing that the cure lies in being more 
completely rational and in recognizing facts 
of human nature and life which the oppo- 
nent overlooks. Any one will profit by the 
discussion. 

The historical resumé by Prof. Lewis is 
excellent, though the bias shown here and 
there is not exactly conservative. 

Less desirable from a conservative point 
of view are the following: Argument is on 
basis of evolution and survival value; men 
are born unmoral; makes supernatural our 
ignorance; Jesus produced by evolution; 
Fall narrative is allegory ; makes divine fore- 
knowledge depend on our choices; rather 
weak on subject of what prayer accom- 
plishes ; seems to sponsor both creation from 
eternity and continuous creation; etc. 
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The book does not touch more recent dis- 
cussion, which is in a sense a virtue, as it 
keeps to its theme. In many respects a 
handy volume in apologetics—John E. 
Kuizenga 





The Bible in English Drama. Compiled by 
Epwarp D. CoLEMAN. New York: The 
New York Public Library, 1931. Pp. 
212. $1.00. 


The Bible in English Drama is an anno- 
tated list of plays, including translations 
from other languages. Mr. Coleman did a 
painstaking and thorough piece of work in 
compiling a very comprehensive bibliography 
of plays, including Miracle, Old Testament, 
Apocrypha, Captivity, Herold, New Testa- 
ment and Jewish Festival Plays, and many 
others. The four indices are so well put to- 
gether as to be extremely helpful—Julia 
Waxman 





Word Pictures in the New Testament. By 
A. T. Rosertson, New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. 490. $3.50. 


This is the third volume of this valu- 
able series of Bible helps. It covers the 
Acts of the Apostles. Those who are 
looking for the exact shades of meaning 
of the words in the Book of Acts could 
hardly expect to find a book of equal 
merit. While meeting all the require- 
ments of the technical scholar, it makes 
available the fruits of scholarship for the 
man lacking this equipment. Dr. Rob- 
ertson is not only a scholar of high rank, 
but possesses spiritual insight and excel- 
lent diction. The appearance of this vol- 
ume will be hailed with delight by those 
who know the merit of the work of this 
author.—P. B. Fitzwater 





The World of the New Testament. By 
T. R. Grover, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Pp. 233. $2.00. 


This book is by the well-known author of 
The Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire, a book which established 
his position as an authority on matters per- 
taining to the early Christian era. The 
present volume is the outgrowth of a series 
of lectures delivered at several educational 
institutions in America in 1930. 

The book is a valuable addition to a 
group of works dealing with the general en- 
vironment of the New Testament. There 
are eight chapters dealing with such vital 
subjects as “The Greek,” “Alexander,” “The 
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Roman,” “The Jew,” “The Roman Em- 
pire,” “The Helenistic Town,” “The Man 
of the Empire.” The value of the discus- 
sions lies in the fact that the author con- 
tributes much fresh material to the subject 
matter. The presentation of this material 
is introduced into the text rather than bur- 
dening the reader with a maze of cumber- 
some footnotes. 

The book is untechnical in character and 
will therefore be found extremely valuable 
for that growing group of earnest lay Bible 
students who are desirous of becoming 
familiar with the many social, philosophical, 
moral and religious forces in the Greco- 
Roman world in New Testament times. The 
author avoids making his data so much 
preaching material. Very few references 
are made to the New Testament directly. 
The book is written in an irenic spirit, yet 
the author does not assume the role of a 
special pleader for the Christian movement. 

This book is the type which will be wel- 
comed by those who are desirous of recon- 
structing the great teachings of Jesus and 
the early Christian leaders on the back- 
ground of the life movements out of which 
they came. The author.shows clearly how 
“The Church came into being in a world 
with great features and great needs and 
a great inheritance, and that it conquered 
the world because it appealed to a great 
race on its highest levels.”"—S. B. Braden 





The Enduring Quest. By H. A. Overstreet, 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1931. $3.00. 


The author adds the secondary title, “A 
Search for a Philosophy of Life,” and as 
such it is one of the most stimulating and 
scholarly discussions of life and its mean- 
ings in the light of the new bodies of know- 
ledge that science and discovery have 
brought into the world that has come from 
the press in recent days. In the foreword 
is found this scintillating statement: “There 
are two kinds of challenge that life makes to 
us, the challenge of needs, and the challenge 
of the ‘unknowns.’” The book is an at- 
tempt to respond to the second rather elu- 
sive and difficult challenge. 

In the development of the work the au- 
thor reveals a fine and discriminating and 
at the same time appreciative acquaintance 
with the major movements in science and 
philosophy. His discussions and evalua- 
tions impress one as being courageous and 
fair. He indicates the limitations of science 


and the futility of attempting to formulate 
any scientific theory into a philosophy of 
life. He rejects materialism and its legiti- 























mate offspring defeatism and pessimism 
and develops the hypothesis that the pro- 
cesses that are an integral part of the uni- 
verse itself are moving toward the triumph 
of spiritual values. 

Perhaps no better summary of the au- 
thor’s position can be given than his own 
closing paragraph: 

“The universe, as we now seem to see, 
is life of our life, spirit of our spirit. It 
is in us and of us. It moves in all our mem- 
bers. But if this is so, then every creative 
act that we perform, small though it may 
be, every wish for the more nearly complete, 
and every will to get it achieved, is our 
triumph in a universe that triumphs with 
us.” 

A careful reading of the book will aid 
in reorienting one’s thinking in the realm 
of values in a world that is now suffering 
from an overplus of confused and inade- 
quate formulations in this realm— 
A. LeRoy Huff 





By Geratp STANLEY LEE, 


Heathen Rage. 
Richard, 1931. Pp. 342. 


New York: 
$2.50. 


The title is taken from the Scriptural 
passage “Why do the heathen rage?” and 
the book aims at being an indictment of the 
present status and tendencies in the five 
professions of the ministry, teaching, the 
law, medicine, and art. The point of the 
indictment is that these professions are not 
sufficiently co-ordinated with each other, 
that each one is too highly specialized and 
self-contained, and so each one is futile to 
serve human life as a whole. The author 
believes that the solution is to be found 
in practical applications of the Gestalt 
psychology, with its patterns of inclusive 
wholes. While the book is distressingly 
wordy and repetitious, and one wishes for 
a greater dose of “heathen raging” to vary 
the monotony, there are many pointed pricks 
into the complacency of the professional life 
of our times —M. Willard Lampe 





Personality, the Crux of Social Intercourse. 
y A. A. Ropacx, Cambridge: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1931. Pp. 144. $1.25. 


Personality, always a subject of absorbing 
interest, is illuminated by Doctor Roback’s 
well-written essays. So vividly does the 
author present the distinct views of various 
groups of psychologists, that he appears to 
be personally identified with each. On the 
other hand, his impartial treatment of differ- 
ent interpretations of personality leads to 
the conclusion that he is not championing 
any particular one. 








More Aids in 


Religious Education 


Essays On Marriage 

By Frederick M. Harris 

will commend itself to all educators for 
its true understanding and ——— 
of successful, joyous marriage. Just 
the book to suggest to the perplexed, 
troubled or confused—208 pages. 
Cloth $2.00. 


Creative Camping 

By Joshua Lieberman 

will be used far beyond the camping 
field, because of its clear exposition of 
the application of newer educational 
methods in a natural child community, 
of extraordinary value to teachers, 
parents and all students of child life. 
260 pages, cloth $2.00. 


So Youth May Know—New View- 
points on Sex and Love 

By Roy E. Dickerson 

goes into its third large edition, with a 
revised foreword by Percy R. Hayward. 
Increasingly recommended as the best 
book on sex for all youth sixteen years 
and above. 255 pages, cloth $2.00. 


Unemployment—A Discussion Outline 
By Erdman Harris, Harrison Elliott, 
Nellie M. Day and James Myers. The 
first study outline aimed to arouse = 
lic conscience thru a discovery of facts 
and next steps for a sound solution of 
present conditions. Adapted for young 
people and adults. Pamphlet 46 pages, 
single copies 35c. 


Character Education Inquiry Tests 
produced under leadership of Prof. 
Hugh Hartshorne, published with coun- 
seling guidance of Dr. Goodwin B. 
Watson—are being widely and profit- 
ably used by workers with youth. 
Sample set of 34 tests with manual 
$10.25. 

These books at your booksellers or 
direct from 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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A Study of Personality 
Growth and Problems 
Presented Through Bibli- 
cal Characters—A Psy- 
chological Approach 





Twenty other courses of- 
fered. Choice material for 
Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation, Leaders of Adult 
classes or Home Study. 
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Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago 
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The essays presuppose some knowledge 
of psychology, but are not technical. The 
subject of personality is not treated exhaus- 
tively, nor does the author claim it to be. A 
definition of personality, a brief summary of 
various personality types, various methods 
of approach in diagnosing personality, and 
certain practical suggestions regarding pro- 
cedures in changing personality constitute 
the essence of the essays. Teachers, students, 
ministers, or other professional men who 
are interested in a concise discussion touch- 
ing some of the high points regarding per- 
sonality will enjoy reading Personality, 
the Crux of Social Intercourse.— 
A. J. Brumbaugh 





The Making of Man. By W. Cossy BELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931. Pp. 227. $2.00. 


This book contains the Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1929-30. These lectures were 
delivered in various places such as Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and the 
Theological School of the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. It is a 
thoughtful book which shows much planning 


and evidently portions have been several 
times rewritten. 
The author says that he begins by talking 


mostly about man and ends by talking 
mostly about God. What he sets out to do 
is this: It seems to him that present-day 
reflection upon life issues in one of two 
extremes, either in a theism which loses 
sight of man or in a humanism which under- 
takes to dispense with God. The author 
believes the problem can be solved by be- 
ginning with a study of human nature and 
then making a transfer of emphasis to the 
divine nature. 

Again the author attempts to deal with 
those minds which think of Christianity in 
terms of discipline and destruction rather 
than in terms of fulfillment and completion 
of human nature. Mr. Bell believes that a 
Christianity which really understands itself 
does not get lost in this tragic dilemma of 
God or man. He believes that the raw ma- 
terial of human nature through discipleship 
to the life of Jesus can be transformed. The 
author is professor of philosophy and the- 
ology of the Christian religion in the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary.—Charles A. 
Hawley 





In Defense of Tomorrow. By Rosert Douc- 
LAS BowpbENn, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. $2.00. 


In an international competition to produce 
the best book on the “Soul of America,” 
inspired by a $3,000 prize for the best manu- 
script offered by one of America’s choicest 
sons, the Honorable John G. Agar, president 
of the National Arts Club, which sponsored 
the contest, Prof. Robert B. Bowden, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, won over nearly two 
hundred competitors from thirty-eight states 
and several foreign countries. With such 
judges as William Allen White on the com- 
mittee of award, the reader is assured of the 
worthiness of the book. 

This book comes at a time of need. Out 
of the cross-currents of despair of the pres- 
ent day, the author constructs a philosophy 
of hope. While to some he may dismiss 
with a bit too much ease the contentions of 
many great men of affairs and students of 
history, he makes a good case and leaves 
the reader with greater hope, if not convic- 
tion, that the better elements in our civiliza- 
tion are fighting a winning fight. 

The book passes in review some of the 
indictments brought against our times and 
discusses our politics and government, our 
art and literature and our social integra- 
tion with more facility than profundity, 
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which is natural, if indeed not necessary, in 
a popular work of this kind. 

Both Professor Bowden and Mr. Agar 
have placed the nation deeply in their debt 
in thus bringing to the public in the present 
crisis a constructive philosophy and a mes- 
sage of hope.—O. D. Foster 





Work. By Aprtano TitcHer. Translated by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 1930. Pp. 225. 


Professional theologians, scholars, pro- 
fessors of philosophy and economics are 
warned by the translator of this book that 
they will likely not want to read it because 
she thinks it will demand “an extraordinary 
clarification and quickening of the ideas 
inside one’s head—and the professional 
scholar’s Ph. D. certifies that he no longer 
feels the need of anything of the sort.” She 
feels the agreeable “bridge-golf-poker-play- 
ers,” the “Let’s have a party tonight” group 
who object to “any stirring up or clarifica- 
tion of ideas which somehow have got into 
their heads” will likewise want to let the 
book lie on the table. But she thinks that 
all who wish to understand their world and 
what is happening to its institutions and 
especially to its standards, all who wish to 
be quickened and made more alert as citizens, 
can profitably read this book. 

And what is the book she has translated 
for us? It is a study of the evolution of 
thought in regard to work—What the 
Greeks and Romans Thought; The Hebrew 
View; The Persian Influence; Jesus’ Teach- 
ing; The Contribution of Early Christian- 
ity; The Medieval and Modern Catholicism ; 
The Shifts Due to Luther, Calvin and 
others; and then the developments in the age 
of reason as it moves into the industrial 
era. Bolshevism, fascism, and the profit- 
seeking industrial regime of America are 
studied to show their influence upon the 
conception of work. 

Whether the reader agrees or not, this 
book will tease his thinking. It passes in 
review the development of the modern gospel 
of work, now changing, and often doing 
queer things to society. 

The book is worth reading. —J. M. Art- 
man 





Youth on the March. By Cuiirton D. Gray. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1931. 
Pp. 220. $2.00. 


This book consists of a series of eleven 
baccalaureate sermons and eight opening 
chapel talks at Bates College. The sermons 
were delivered from 1920 to 1930, and are 
arranged chronologically except for the fact 
that the sermon of 1924 here precedes that 
of 1922. The talks were made from 1922 
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THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 
This much-discussed topic in education will 
be fully treated in the December, 1931, issue of 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

Among the contributors are, Wiliiam Heard 
Kilpatrick, Teachers College ; Joshua Lieber- 
man, editor of “Pioneer Youth;” Hughes 
Mearns, New York University; Laura Zirbes, 
Ohio State University; S. A. Courtis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Mrs. Josephine Duveneck, 
Peninsula School of Creative Education, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, 
Ojai Valley School, California; Elsa Ueland, 
Carson College, Pennsylvania. 

You will not want to miss this unusual num- 
ber, nor the many features in 1932 of prac- 
tical, at benefit. PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION is issued from October to May, 
inciusive, a magazine which has won wide- 
spread recognition in the field of liberal educa- 
tion. A subscription entitles you to member- 
ship in the Progressive Education Association. 
Note the special offer in the coupon attached 
below for your convenience. 


Progressive Education Association, Dept. E, 
716 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. DONS eiiGaccnarisecus 

Enclosed is my check gg $3.00 for which 
enter my subscribing-membership in the Pro- 
gressive Education Association for one year from 
date. I am to receive one previous issue free of 
charge. 

Enclosed is my check for $5.00 for which enter 
my subscribing-membership for two years from 
date. I am to receive one previous issue free of 
charge. 

Please write clearly your name and address to 
which you wish the magazine sent 











until 1930, and are arranged chronologic- 
ally except that no talk for 1924 appears. 
One can only surmise why no talk for 1924 
is presented. There seems to be no reason 
for the sermon of 1924 being out of its 
chronological order. 


One is impressed at first with the seri- 
ousness, straightforwardness, and simpli- 
city of these addresses. In general Doctor 
Gray discusses real subjects with his stu- 
dents, and faces them with candor and 
simple charm. Occasionally there is evidence 
of the press of presidential duties, for 
sometimes the addresses do not fulfill the 
promises of their titles, and yet one is im- 
pressed that Doctor Gray could have done 
sO quite abundantly. Chapter eighteen, for 
example, is on “Tests of College Training.” 
He says the tests are two: “Does the college 
give you wisdom as well as knowledge?” 
and “Does college give you character 
as well as culture?” Under the latter head- 
ing, he says, “The most that four years can 
do even for the student with the best of 
advantages is to provide a basis for cul- 
ture,” and “The student who enters college 


without character wifl not leave college 
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after four years in possession of a full and 
stable character.” While doubtless both of 


these statements are true, the question 
raised by the address would seem to be 
answered in the negative, namely that col- 
lege gives neither character nor culture. Ot 
course that is not the intent, and doubtless 
Dr. Gray could have been convincing, but he 
was not. 

This sort of defect, as well as the general 
style of the book, impresses one that he has 
here stenographic reports of addresses, or 
possibly written addresses prepared under 
the stress of a busy life, which have not 
been made over for publication, and have 
been given to the world for what they are 
worth. 

And they are worth much. The topics are 
suggestive: “Law and Liberty”; “The 
Challenge of the New Day”; “Loyalties of 
Educated Men”; “The Heroism of Faith”; 
“Truth and Freedom”; “Real Thinking”; 
“Real Living”; and so forth. Also they are 
handled in a scholarly manner, with a free 
use of an abundance of fine quotations and 
illustrations from life. He who has to speak 
much to students will find the book rich in 
suggestions and illustrative help. 

In reading this book one gains the im- 
pression that the students at Bates College 
have been getting real food for thought 
and genuine help in their thinking. They 
have been brought face to face with life and 
its realities, and they have learned what the 
Christian Liberal Arts College is aiming at, 
and what is expected of them as students and 
alumni of such an institution. 

In consequence of the nature of the book 
and the splendid way in which it has been 
written, it would be excellent for dormitory 
reading-rooms, college “browsing rooms,’ 
Y. M. C. A. libraries, church clubrooms for 
young men, and similar places —John D. 
Finlayson 





The Development of Imagination in the Pre- 
school Child. By EtizanetH G. ANDREWS. 
University of Iowa Studies in Character, 
1930. Vol. III, No. 4. Pp. 64. $1.00. 


Although a good deal of imagination has 
been expended upon the study of imagina- 
tion, few efforts have been made to apply 
the methods of science to this intangible 
function. Dr. Andrews’ monograph is 
therefore a welcome contribution. With 
great ingenuity she has worked out a tech- 
nique for securing the responses of children 
as young as two years to standardized pic- 
torial stimuli. Imagination is defined as “the 
process by which items of experience are 
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combined to form new products.” Hence 
the test stimuli offered opportunities to make 
such imaginative reconstructions. Some fif- 
teen different types of response were noted, 
varying from just no response at all through 
reproduction, personification, and symbols, 
to explanation, construction, and esthetic 
appreciation. Reliable scoring procedures 
were worked out and the results of applica- 
tion to 102 cases are presented in detail. Also 
a reliable technique for observing imagina- 
tive behavior in natural situations was de- 
veloped. 

Among the array of suggestions and hy- 
potheses rising from the experiment, the 
following will prove of interest to students 
of character and religion: 

Creative imagination is higher at ages 
3:6 to 4:6 than earlier or later, and fre- 
quency of imaginative response drops off 
sharply at five years. 

Intelligence and imagination are unrelated. 

Girls are more imaginative than boys 
and reach the peak of fantastic creation 
one year earlier. 

There are enormous individual differences 
in both the quantity and type of imaginative 
response. 

These conclusions are, of course, only ten- 
tative, but the technique and the results are 
so suggestive of possible results as to war- 
rant the labor involved in refinements, cor- 
rections, and extensions of the method.— 
Hugh Hartshorne 





The Crime of Punishment. By MARGARET 
Witson, New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, 1931. $3.00. 


The social disease of criminality is 
treated in this book by an able writer and 
student of social conditions who married 
an English prison governor. She writes, 
therefore, from a first-hand knowledge of 
prison conditions. In the process of 
writing the title and treatment changed 
from a discussion of the punishment of 
crime to “The Crime of Punishment.” In 
presenting a history and a critique of 
methods of punishment, the author de- 
scribes vividly society’s failures to deal 
successfully with its criminals. While the 
treatment contents itself with some prin- 
ciples and suggestions for the treatment 
of law-breakers, it does not present full 
solutions for the vexing problems in 
this field. It is of high value, however, in 
its description and analysis to those who 
are related to the problem of handling 
criminals ——Frank M. McKibben 
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Churchman 


interprets a new movement of community 
service through interdenominational 
churches of various types of organization. - 
There are now more than two thousand 
of these churches involving many forms 
of experimentation. The Community 
Churchman is a newspaper bringing to- 
gether reports of successes and failures. 
It also seeks to formulate from the facts 
opinions and convictions as to paths of 
future experimentation. 


Sample copies of the paper will be sent 
free to interested inquirers.- The sub- 
scription price is one dollar a year for a 
sixteen page monthly. Books and pam- 
phlets are also supplied. 
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Park Ridge, Illinois 
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Has He Background? 


Without background a 
man’s life is superficial, 
extemporized and ineffec- 
tive. Of all men, the min- 
ister least of all can afford 
to live on the shallow 
surface of current events 
alone. He must know 
the depths. Hence at The 
Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary there are chapels 
for worship, and courses 
in theology, church his- 
tory and the historical 
study of the Bible. Three 
well-equipped libraries 
open their treasures freely. Quiet single 
rooms provide for uninterrupted study. 
Every student can be more intelligently 
alert to what is going on today if he un- 
derstands also the background of yester- 
day. For information about courses, de- 
grees, expenses, etc., write 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
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The Inner Reality of 
Religion 


Modern religious discussions 
emphasize the inner reality of 
religion, rather than attempt 
to defend a doctrinal system. 
The Journal of Religion 
leads in the presentation of 
these discussions with non- 
sectarian, unprejudiced, critical 
accounts. This scholarly quar- 
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serious reader interested in 
modern religious thought. 
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A Question Which Has Reached the Boiling Point 


SHALL LAYMEN TEACH RELIGION? 


BY ERWIN L. SHAVER 


“The question is an arresting one, and his | treatment 
of it is penetrating, Pp ‘ive, and d. 
Professor George A. Coe. 

Dr. Shaver scrutinizes 





is of reli- 


the newe: 
gious education and shows how ae thelr importance may 


OPEN DOORS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


BY JOHN W. SUTER, JR. 

‘Probably only a dozen great books on religious edu- 
cation have appeared during the past ten years. One 
was published last week. "Se is ‘Open Doors in Reli- 
gious Education.’ Every teacher should read it.’ 
From a note sent by Walter M. Howlett to 5,000 
teachers in New York. $1.25 


A FAITH TO LIVE BY 
JOHN LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis outlines step by step a faith that seeks — 


not to escape life but to transform it. 


"A simple, intelligent course of instruction in 


be gravely exaggerated Soy = Sake 
sacrifice of lay interest and coopera 
Phasizes the importance of mobilizing laymen 
7. 


shows how leaders can be trained on 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE 
TEMPLE 


BY CHARLES L. VENABLE 


membership. It never loses touch with the world 
live in, and a clear note of challenge and adventure 
sounds through all its pages. Its wide use will 

pare the way for a reliable leadership in 4 7 


“Ae 


of tomorrow. 


PSYCHOLOGY and RELIGION 


E. S. WATERHOUSE 
The simplest statement og of the part 
can play in helping us 
ing ot the religious pt A 





His vigor of 
thought and novelty of diction carry the and 
ethics of Jesus to the very heart of modern “personal 
needs and problems. $1.50 


YOUTH ON THE MARCH 
CLIFTON D. GRAY 
A rich source of suggestions for talks to high school 
and college students. President Gray’s book is free 
of that condescension which mars so many talks to 


young people. 
student mind with the claims of religion. 


ATTRACTIVE PARTIES FOR 
CHILDREN 
LOTTIE E. FITCH 


programs, and novel invitations are 


$2.00 


Thirty plans, 





whole year. ~~ parties are arranged by 
with and: illustra. 
tions of the invitations, are given. $2.00 


GIRLS WHO ACHIEVED 


WINIFRED AND FRANCES KIRKLAND 


A companion book to Girls Who Made Good, issued - 


last year and now listed 
ing courses in the Uni 
new book tells of Helen Keller, Maria Jeritza, ed 


Stone, Evangeline Booth and ten others. There isa . 
strong note of reality running through the book and © 


ity 
workers with = will ‘ind * the collection of excep- 
tional interest $1.00 


: room work. 


' A first-rate and complete manual of amateur 


included in this usable collection of ey for the nie, See ee Se ‘problems 


ting on a play. 
; the eburch 


k of untold value to teachers in actual lass 


LAUGHING STEWARDSHIP 
THROUGH 


GUY L. MORRILL 


An exceedingly original approach to the old question 
of money. Dr. Morrill, recognized as the foremost 


‘ authority on Stewardship, shows that we are often 
: too ponderous in trying to tea the 


It offers new ways of approaching the ' money. He shows the value of satire and humor. ° 


proper use of 
$1.00 - 


PRODUCING YOUR OWN 
PLAYS 
MARY M. RUSSELL 


mee 


in 
“An absolutely essential book 
library,’’ says Catherine Se en 


MEN WHO PLAYED THE 
GAME 


ARCHER WALLACE 
The author of Stories o 


TWENTY-ONE 
BY ERDMAN HARRIS 


A fascinating and friendly book about this important 
age. It deals bg Be the Knog nl and problems every 
young man must ery day: Can you find and 
hold a job? Can you oe rine a oa hobby ? Have you learned 
to amuse yourself? What do you know about sex? 


fifteen men who made a fascinating life, 
stayed by the rules, fought all odds, 
and won out in the end. The ies those of 
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